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Don’t count your chickens until 


the Axis goose is cooked 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


T IS tragically true that the real war is ahead. 

Germany still holds all of Europe and thou- 
sands of miles of Russia; Japan seized and 
still holds almost everything of value in the 
Pacific. And both grow stronger by the moment 
as they exploit what they have stolen. 


We lost the first round, won the second. 
But this is a fight to the finish with two oppo- 
nents who know how to hit below the belt and 
will do it every time we relax our guard for a 
split second. Even champions have been 
knocked out in the last round. 


It’s an American trait to sit back and coast 
when things seem to be going better. The 
Germans and Japs count on our going soft— 


while they never relax an instant. 


Experts say battles are invariably won by 
the side with the one more gun or one more 
plane or one more tank. That ove more may 
be any of those you’re working on. Until 
it is made and until that battle is won, there 


is no assurance America is going to win this war. 


Turret Lathes 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, 


FASTER, FOR LESS .. . WITH 
A WARNER & SWASEY 


siness 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


’ ON’T throw away your ration card 
just yet, but America is going to 
v more sugar because of those big 
BOKS, 
It used to take seven steps to make 
gar from beets —the last four to 
hake the sugar white instead of brown. 
company in the sugar beet country 
veloped a new method of only three 
‘ps—the third (the tanks in the pic- 
ue) did all the cleaning necessary, 
id the sugar came out white as ever. 
hat's more it was sweeter and they 
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got 6% more from the same beet. 

At least that was the theory. But 
—the metal of the tanks discolored the 
sugar as fast as the new process cleaned 
it. Tank linings were tried. Same result. 

The company came to B. F. Goodrich 
whose engineers have had years of ex- 
perience in lining tanks used in steel 
mills and chemical plants. B. F. 
Goodrich developed a special cream- 
colored rubber that does not discolor 
the sugar, that imparts no taste, is easy 
to keep clean, and will last for years. 


from a beet 


The tanks in the picture are lined 
with this B. F. Goodrich rubber and 
have already increased the sugar sup- 
ply, reduced its cost, and added to 
farmers’ income since they’re paid on 
the sugar produced from their beets. 
If you're in war work or any essential 
industry, don’t decide that any problem 
involving rubber can’t be solved. Put it 


up to the B. F. Goodrich Co., Ind. 
Prod. Div., Akron, O. eS 


B.F. Goodrich 
P FIRST IN RUBBERS | 
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POWER 


or Production 


In production, it’s what gets done 
that matters! And for maximum 
production there is nothing more 
important than uninterrupted hand- 
ling of materials. Of course, man 
power is essential; so are plant and 
equipment. But none of these can 
work at full capacity unless there 
is a smooth, bottleneck-free flow of 
materials all the way through re- 
ceiving, stores, process, assembly 
and shipment. 


It’s self-evident, therefore, that the 
battery industrial trucks in our war 
industries need the most depend- 
able, trouble-free storage batteries 
that American inventive genius has 
produced. It’s reassuring that so 
many of them—a majority in fact— 
are powered by the alkaline type 
of battery, an invention of Thomas 
A. Edison. No more durable, 
reliable portable power source 
is known. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edvon. 


Olkaline BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


couragement on War Outlook 


American observers, long barred, 
ye now been permitted by the Rus- 
ns to visit the Bghting fronts. Wash- 
ston officials with access to their re- 
nts are feeling very encouraged. Some 
: definitely making allowance in their 
unning for the probability of a Ger- 
an defeat in 1943—and are now con- 
atrating on the short-term problems 
» their desks without worrying much 

ut war situations that won’t come 
a head until 1944. 

Japan is another story, but even there 
ou'll find responsible men who pre- 
ict that by Christmas we'll have the 
ttle fellows “on the run”—basing their 
lief on our steady attrition of the 
panese merchant fleet. 

And you will also find plenty of 
\Vashington officials worried about the 
ect of this kind of complacency on 
he war effort. 


Rationalization” 


You are going to hear more about “‘ra- 
onalization” of industry. This means 
hiefly industry-wide agreements on sim- 
blifying and cutting down lines of 
products made and on divvying up war 
nd civilian orders among companies 
‘ithin an — to the best produc- 
jon advantage. It also means letting 
dustry committees make the decisions 
bn what rationalization moves are to 
he best production advantage. 
Advanced by some who think that in- 
lustry could thus do a more efficient 
ob of sharing out the work during the 
wat, this move toward the kind of 
atelization that NRA fostered also 
nterests others who are thinking about 
onsolidating their positions for the 
postwar era and of seeing that govern- 
ment controls are not so exerted as to 
pinch private enterprise or upset com- 
petitive relationships. 


aster-Minded by Baruch 


The strong, though not yet domi- 
ant, groups who think that NRA-like 
ndustrial self-government is the right 
way to organize industry have started 
0 talk up the program undertaken by 
VPB Production Boss Charles Wilson 
n his efforts to stimulate output of 34 
“yy components (BW—Jan.23’43, 
Wilson himself is not a party to the 
broad plans being hinted in the press. 

¢ plans center in Bernard Baruch’s 
Vashington hotel room. But Wilson 
‘ operating in the one area where 
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schemes to put control of industry into 
the hands of industry groups show 
promise of success, 


Born of Technical Necessities 


In war industry, generally, material 
supply is the limit on production. Here 
control of industry resides in the con- 
trol of material flow—a job firmly estab- 
lished as a strictly governmental func- 
tion to be administered, at least ideally, 
in the spirit of a civil service. But 
there still exist areas of industry where 
technical production problems impose 
the limit on output. Solution of these 
problems is Wilson’s job, and he has to 
turn to industry to solve them because 
that’s where the know-how is. 

Wilson’s method in stepping up out- 
put of valves, for example, or heat ex- 
changers is to call in the industry, tell 
manufacturers to get together, pool 
their knowledge and their designs, divvy 
up the work in the most efficient way. 
This is a method that appeals strongly 
to Baruch and his friends, and they 
are campaigning now to spread it out 
into war industry generally. 


A National Service Act? 


The work-or-fight edict laid on men 
of military age this week (page 14) has 
revived speculation that McNutt again 
is high-pressuring the President for leg- 
islation permitting him to apply simi- 
lar compulsion to men past military 
age and to women. 

The manpower boss may have trouble 
selling the President on this. F. D. R. 
knows that Congress will not welcome 
further regimentation of civilians. More- 
over, a battle over a national service act 
might get in the way of prompt ex- 
pansion of appropriations for the U. S. 
Employment Service. The work-or-fight 
order has thrust a burden on USES that 
its present loose organization is unable 
to carry. 


Lukewarm on Labor Controls 


The Hobbs bill to extend the penal- 
ties of the antiracketeering law to cover 
violence in strikes will probably pass the 
House, even though Congress is now 
looking at labor questions more calmly. 

Even the outlaw coal strike and 
threats of other work stoppages have 
failed to arouse the feverish enthusiasm 
of last year for antistrike legislation and 
longer hours. Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans expect the 1944 Presidential 
race to be nip-and-tuck. Both know 
the labor vote will be the deciding factor. 


House members who are unwilling to 
vote for direct antistrike legislation or 
to extend the work week feel that the 
Hobbs bill could be used to stop unjusti- 
fied strikes and satisfy those who fecl 
that some discipline should be applicd 
to labor. 

Meanwhile, an open survey of the 

whole union situation, including strikes, 
wages, and hours, may get underway in 
the House soon. Labor Committee mem- 
bers feel that a forum, with no specific 
legislation in view, might give the public 
a better understanding of wartime labor 
conditions. 
@ Question Mark—What happens when 
the Hobbs bill reaches the Senate hangs 
largely on the strike situation at that 
time. In a hot labor atmosphere, it will 
be hard for any congressman to vote 
against the bill. 


Best Guesses on Taxes 


Here’s the prospect on taxes as it looks 
today: 

No sales tax. 

All increases in corporation and per- 
sonal income taxes to be in form of 
forced savings. 

By some method personal income 
taxes will be put on current basis with 
at least 10%—possibly even the 19% 
that the Treasury wants—collected at 
source. Likely method is to defer 1942 
taxes until same year that forced sav- 
ings are repayable; if inflation is a 
danger at that time the ’42 tax can be 
collected out of the savings. Other- 
wise the "42 tax will be forgiven then. 
Treasury’s proposal this week to defer 
collection until a future year, such as 
1945, is a long step in this direction. 

Congress is anxious to knock out 
Roosevelt’s $25,000 salary limit—and 
even the Treasury would be relieved 
to see it go. But this is a tough one 
for congressmen with low-paid con- 
stituents. Don’t count on it. No limit 
will be put on investment income, 


Oil Situation Easing 


The Petroleum Administrator's action 
in removing quota restrictions on de- 
liveries of fuel oil and kerosene by re- 
finers and primary — in the East 
Coast area reflects the slightly better 
supply position of these products. Re- 
strictions were retained on gasoline, at 
least through February, to keep con- 
sumption to a minimum so that dis- 
tribution facilities can be concentrated 
on heating oils. 

Decreased consumption, increased 
rail shipments, and particularly the ban 
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Roaring and crashing into battle, our tanks slug it out with the fi .. Ag 
they swing into range for a “bullseye” on a careening enemy tan! the 


action is directed by crew members with their eyes to the perisc: es, JR '? 
' commanding a full view of the field. i 
Yes, our land-going battleships do have periscopes. These “eyes” of :he +e 


tanks are important added protection for the courageous crews who m .n 

them. They give full vision in all directions and eliminate vulnerah'c 
portholes in the defensive armor. Should the projecting head of a peri- 
scope be damaged, the crew replaces it quickly with a spare carried fo: 
exactly such an emergency. 
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As one part of our direct contribution to the war production program 

Penn is manufacturing these periscopes for tanks. Our craftsmen are de- 

voting their skill...developed through long experience in the precision hi 

manufacture of automatic controls...to this vital immediate job. hy 
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On land... at sea...and in the air, products of Penn precision craftsman- d « 
ship are helping our fighting men to win the inevitable Victory. So long as pbil 
these products are needed we shall devote our facilities to their manufacture. von 

When the war is won Penn again will be the source of better automatic On 
controls for a better post-war world. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. oe 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS | 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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rail and barge shipments of gasoline 
9 the area te improved the sup- 
picture considerably during recent 
ks, Conditions will remain tight for 
weeks, but after the heating season 
yup and working stocks can be built 
the industry expects a loosening of 
strictions. = 
Prospects for increased pipeline, rail, 
4 barge shipments this spring should 
‘mit removal of the ban on East 
past pleasure driving, though gasoline 
upons will have to keep a value of 
ee gallons as compared with four in 
rest of the country for some time, 
chaps for the duration, 
oing Up—OPA is bucking higher 
ice ceilings for troleum production 
t will be for to make allowances 
higher costs by individual areas and 
sls. First major relief will be af- 
rded to California heavy crude. 


sasure Ban Pays 


East Coast gasoline consumption has 
bw been reduced almost 28% beyond 
level imposed at the start of ra- 
ning. OPA figures show that the 
ent ban on pleasure driving has 
ed almost as much as other con- 
rvation measures combined. 
Reducing the unit value of A cards 
three gallons saved 8.4%. 
Reducing B and C cards to three 
lions saved 7.4%. 
The pleasure driving ban saved 12%. 


bsidies Under Fire 


Responsibility for defending the Agri- 
lture Department's _— to subsidize 
le four major canned vegetable packs 
| fall squarely on Secretary Wickard’s 
oulders. 
The plan, under which the Com- 
odity Credit Corp. will buy from can- 
ts at one price and immediately resell 
them at a lower price, was announced 
the face of vigorous congressional 
bloc opposition to subsidies on any 
d of foal gusdhietion or processing. 
abilization Director Byrnes is apathetic 
ard subsidies. OPA kept out of the 
ture on this one. 
On the first day that Congress met 
er this new subsidy plan was an- 
unced, the House Rules Committee 
proved a resolution, proposed by 
airman Cannon of the Appropria- 
ns Committee, authorizing an in- 
stigation of all s of subsidies. The 
estigation would also include the op- 
ations of all government-owned cor- 
rations but is aimed at the CCC. 
rom Another Quarter — Other sub- 
y-baiting plans are under considera- 
n by the agriculture committces of 


th houses. ‘ 
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Truman Hits Steel Concentration 


Sharpest criticism in the Truman 
committee's steel report this week was 
an implied charge of monopoly preferred 
against the biggest companies. ‘The re- 
port charges that personnel recruited 
from the five largest companies dom- 
inated WPB aan policy; that smaller 
firms and labor were denied adequate 
representation on industry committees; 
that the big boys feared both exces- 
sive capacity and excessive competition, 
therefore held up expansion. The re- 
port also onload out that the expan- 
sion program did not change the bal- 
ance of power in the steel industry 
(page 17). 

Steel men reply that WPB’s job was 
to get more steel as fast as possible, re- 
gardless of anybody’s interests. 

Mixed in with the brickbats for WPB, 
steel interests, and Army planners were 
flowers for WPB’s Ratcheller, head of 
the iron and steel section, and the pat 
observation that steel is a “well or- 
ganized and vigorous industry.” 


Japanese Rubber Arrives 


As anticipated (BW—Jun.20’42,p17), 
a trickle of Malayan rubber has _be- 
gun to arrive at West Coast ports— 
via Nagasaki and Vladivostok. Con- 
trolling 90% of the world’s natural 
tubber supply and unable to make a 
contact with its Berlin partner to 
barter part of its mountainous surplus 
for badly needed machinery, ‘Tokyo for 
nearly a year has been selling modest 
supplies of rubber to Russia, and Mos- 
cow has kept both London and Wash- 
ington fully informed on the details 
of the deals. 

Now, in line with the closer supply 
integration worked out between the 
Anglo-Americans and the Soviets, Rus- 
sia is sharing modest amounts, which 
are shipped across the Pacific in the 
neutral Soviet vessels (neutral as far as 
Japan is concerned) that come regu- 
larly to West Coast ports to pick up 
U. S. war supplies bound for Russia’s 
Western Front. 


Rubber Row Rolls On 


Under Secretary Patterson’s proposal 
to seize civilian automobiles and tires 
is merely part of the history of his 
controversy with Rubber Boss Jeffers. 
As such, it need not be taken seriously, 
but these contingencies should be con- 
sidered: 

The synthetic rubber program can 
go sour so badly that the Army will 
be forced to resort to reclaim, which 
has been more or less set aside for 
civilians. In that case, essential civilian 


needs will have to be met by using 
tires not now in essential use. This 
might mean requisitioning of spares. 
More likely, an offer by the govern- 
ment to buy cars would produce 
enough tires—especially if driving re- 
strictions were tightened. 
e Pyrthic Victory? — Although Jeffers 
won his argument and secured top pri- 
orities for almost half his buna-S plant 
Page for this year, he jeopardized 
is job (BW —Jan.30'43,p7). Jeffers 
put Nelson on the spot by saying that 
what the WPB needs is someone at the 
top who can say yes or no and make it 
stick, that Nelson was too willing to 
make compromises with the Army and 
the Navy. 


Venezuela Wants More for Oil 


Discount current rumors that the 
three major oil producers in Venezuela 
(Standard Oil of New Jersey, Gulf, and 
Shell) are deliberately curtailing pro- 
duction in order to force the Caracas 
government to abandon its renewed 
efforts to get oil contracts rewritten 
with more liberal royalty clauses. Real 
problem behind the reported produc- 
tion slowdown is the shortage of tankers 
to carry the oil. 

Despite the Venezuelan President's 
demands of two months ago that the 
oil companies rewrite some of their old 
contracts to provide larger payments to 
Venezuela, the companies are still op- 
erating under the law of 1938, which 
will remain in effect until new legis- 
lation is enacted. 

Washington understands that the 
controversy may end fairly soon with 
the oil companies—mindful of the out- 
come in Mexico—accepting Venezuela's 
comparatively moderate proposals. 


Minerals Boss Named 


Under pressure from Secretary Ickes, 
WPB has appointed a war minerals di- 
rector to head up the work of eleven 
government agencies on various phases 
of production. 

Ickes has been hammering Capitol 
Hill for legislation directing WPB to 
name a mining boss. The appointment 
of Howard Young, president of Ameri- 
can Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., was 
made by Ferdinand Eberstadt, WPB’s 


_ program vice-chairman. 


Responsibility for decision on the de- 
velopment of resources will be concen- 
trated in Young, but his job doesn’t 
rank in authority with Rubber Boss Jef- 
fers or Power Boss J. A. Krug. Nor does 
his new unit have official status as a 
claimant agency for machinery and 
equipment. 

Young’s own staff—to be known as 
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WORKERS 
IN INDUSTRY 


For every step in the oil industry 
where there is an eye protective or 
respiratory problem, from drilling for 
the crude in the field to producing 
the finished refinery product, Willson 
provides the workers with dependable 
safety equipment. There are over 300 
different styles of Willson Goggles, 
Respirators, Gas Masks and Helmets 
that cover all the requirements of 
every industry. See your local Willson 
Representative or write direct. 


GOGGLES « RESPIRATORS > GAS MASKS » HELMETS 


PRODUCTS 
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the Minerals Resources Coordinating 
Division—will be supplemented by two 
advisory groups representing the govern- 
ment agencies concerned with minerals. 


Credit for Merchant Seamen 


Publicity on the importance of mer- 
chant shipping has been good for the 
morale rg di who meet lifted eye- 
brows because they're not in uniform. 
But there’s official worry now over the 
indiscreet fellow who, to let people 
know he’s a sailor, announces that he’s 
off for Murmansk in the morning. 

Under discussion is a scheme to give 
merchant seaman a distinctive badge or 
cap, perhaps with insignia indicating 
the number of trips he’s made and the 
number of times he’s been torpedoed. 

Casualty rate among merchant sea- 

men is running 3.8%, about four times 
that of the armed forces. 
@No Draft—Drafting men into the 
merchant marine has been talked about 
but is not in the cards for the near 
future. It would raise trouble with the 
maritime unions, credited with an ex- 
cellent job in manning the ships. 


HOLC Calls League Out 


Home Owners’ Loan Corp. is politely 
beefing that a “limited number” of 
private financial institutions—including 
some that HOLC pulled out of the 
mire in 1933-35—are raiding HOLC’s 
portfolio of loans, thus causing a loss 
of $9,000,000 in interest during 1942 
alone. Since HOLC (now in process of 
liquidation) can’t even off unless it gets 
enough interest money to overcome de- 
faulted loans, the agency is apparently 
fearful of having its record marred. 


HOLC’s insinuations, however, are 


| making the U. S. Savings & Loan 
| League plenty mad. 


The league cracks 
back that (1) HOLC is supposed to put 


| itself out of business as soon as possible, 


not hang around until. it becomes a 
bureaucratic fossil, and (2) much of 
HOLC’s loss may not be due to reé- 
financing, but to debt settlement on 
the part of citizens with extra cash now. 

Mystery in the situation is how 
private institutions can lure any cus- 
tomers away from HOLC’s 44% in- 
terest rate. The league would attribute 
the phenomenon to John Citizen’s dis- 
taste for financial transactions with the 
government. 


Vitamins in the Balance 


Donald Nelson and Secretary Wick- 
ard are clashing over control of vita- 
mins. It’s part of the long battle be- 
tween the food nutrition group and 
the drug-medical group. By those who 


hold that vitamins are basical] 
Roosevelt’s executive order trar 
food control from WPB to the 
ture Department is regarded ; 
enough to cover vitamins, wl 
being handled by WPB’s 


division. On the other hand, d 


say that the synthetic vitan 
basically chemicals, and that 
tion-wise they represent prob! 


be handled by the chemical 4d: ‘sio; 
Nelson is backing this view; W ckard 
is backing the food men. 

At stake is the future of the 1] ratiye 
vitamin capsule and tablet bus 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Lt. Col. Larry McPhail, form: 
dent of the Brooklyn Bums, is disturbi: 
the Army’s public relations staff | 
bling in publicity for General So: € 
chief of the Services of Supply. McPha 
is the man who installed an organ a 
Ebbets Field, and in the last war he trie 
to kidnap the Kaiser. Since last f 
colonel has been tucked away on an 
SOS administrative payroll. ’ 

Proceed at your own risk: S\ipp< 
into the fine type of the income t 
forms is an innocent little questio: 
about whether your pay was increase 
after Oct. 3. The Treasury careft 
does not warn you by asking whethe: 
the increase was approved in accordanc 
with salary stabilization regulations. 

First advice given new officials 
Washington is that they have thei 
secretaries keep a detailed ‘diary of their 
every move. It comes in so handy be- 
fore investigating committees. 

A flag manufacturer who makes 
flags awarded by the Maritime C 
mission for outstanding aitrmane 
and by the Treasury Department for 
heavy payroll purchases of bonds ha 
been penalized for violation of priorit 
regulations through use of the A-1- 
rating on these orders to buy materia 
for other purposes. 

OPA’s haul of $410,000 plus a con- 
sent decree from A. D. Juilliard & 
Co. (fabrics) on charges that Juilliard 
had violated price ceilings is the biggest 
—though not first—settlement under the 
triple-damages section of the Emergenc 
Price Control Act. Hardup OPA cant 
keep the money, of course. It goes t 
the Treasury. 

Western Pennsylvania bituminow 
coal operators are getting a 23¢ boost 
in ceiling-price per ton. Adding a sixth 
work day per week accounted for 15¢ 
other additional costs 8¢. OPA expects 
to use the same formula whenever other 
operators institute a longer week. 


—Business W cek's 
Washington Bureai 
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~PFIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Preceding Month 6 Months 
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nical ' 98.6 97.0 95.8 
ae ; 18,420 14,930 18,260 
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IS A TIP TO THE FUTURE 


The fuse of this shell is made of plastics 
—something we’re sure will help do a 
better job on the enemy. 


This is a new achievement for the 
plastics industry, for these intricate parts 
require the highest engineering and 
manufacturing skills. It is also a tough 
test of material, and plastics passes that 
test superlatively. 


Someday, when peace comes, the accu 
mulated knowledge gained in producing 
plastics fuses will make the products of 
our daily life improved in design and 
operation, and lower in‘cost. ’ 


oF Tats DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


THE OUTLOOK 


Manpower Speedup 


Wide labor shortages forecast bite into nonessential 
industries and a top-off in total U. S. business. Rising war opti- 
mism gets in the way of home-front controls. 


Precedent-making moves in the draft 
(page 14) and in transport (page 15) 
and the emergence of a new wage threat 
(page 86) shared the business news this 
week with the Churchill-Inonu talks on 
Turkey’s changed war role and the de- 
veloping new battle in the Solomons. 


Two-way Pull 


These events highlighted the con- 
trasting influences on work at home. To 
press Our war advantage on to victory 
requires an ever-mounting mobilization 
of manpower and a paring of the civilian 
economy, which in turn multiply imfla- 
tion dangers. But each step nearer vic- 
tory promotes an atmosphere unfavor- 
able to a national service act, which 
many deem necessary, to further cuts in 
supplies of food, rubber, and other con- 
sumer goods, and to rigid wage and 
price controls. 

These cross-purpose factors aggravate 
multiple uncertainties in the outlook. 
Wage and farm price issues remain in 
doubt, and tax prospects are confused 
(page 96). Thus, priorities on rubber 
and attempts to shore up the farm 
economy have provoked Washington 
battles. And, as chief instance, man- 
power controls advance but slowly from 
the embryo stage. 

This week’s War Production Board 
report on Detroit emphasizes manpower 
as the principal bottleneck to expansion 
there, and regional surveys (page 70, 71) 
confirm this for Cleveland, Hampton 
Roads, the West Coast, and other arms 
areas. 


Manpower Pinch 


More important is the way the man- 
power pinch cuts under the economy 
into basic materials lines. Long since, 
lumber and nonferrous mine output 
have suffered, and this week Secretary 
Ickes reiterated the need for six-day 
work in all bituminous mines. Farm 
labor has long been tight, and signs ac- 
cumulate that leather and textile pro- 
duction are off for lack of labor. The 
pinch is also being felt in some chemical 
lines, and even in such steel centers as 
Youngstown. 

Manpower experts figure 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 as the maximum possible ex- 
pansion in total labor force for 1943, 
as against military needs of 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 more and equal additional 
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requirements for war industry. Conse- 
quent reduction of civilian employment 
by perhaps 4,000,000 is clear back- 
ground for this week’s Selective Service 
move. 

Concomitant with this broader de- 
velopment, current operating reports 
from industrial concerns indicate a 
mounting and widening labor cost prob- 
lem. For immediate attention, absentee- 
ism (page 34) is now becoming as im- 
portant as labor turnover. ‘Training 
programs involve additional unproduc- 
tive usage of labor, materials, and ma- 
chines. Other factors, primarily the de- 
clining quality of the work-force, also 
sap efficiency. 


Ceiling In Sight? 

This year, therefore, is apt to see 
a peak and then a moderate decline 
in total economic activity—counting 
industrial production, agricultural pro- 
duction, construction work, distribu- 


tion, etc., im one over-all aggregate 

If any tapering in national activity 
does occur, it will be only in physical 
terms. In dollar valuation, the nation’s 
gross product perforce will continue to 
grow—precisely because costs will rise. 
That means an ever-greater income paj 
ment to farmers and workers, even if, 
being less productive, they turn out 
less. And clearly, this prospective rise 
in purchasing power but decline in 
seamen supply will aggravate Mr. 

rown’s price problems. 

Already, the failure of fiscal action 
to reinforce price controls has given the 
lie to “practicalist” objections that in- 
flation gap analysis was all theoretical 
hogwash. For, excess income has made 
possible the flourishing of widespread 
black markets, as in meat. 


Luxury Goods Prices 


Mushrooming difficulties in enfore- 
ing ry may lead Mr. Brown to 
pass the buck in turn. He said this 
week that he is “toying with the idea” 
of easing his policing problems by re- 
moving ceilings on luxury items. ‘lhat, 
of course, would put a premium on 
such goods, forcing extension of produc- 
tion and manpower allocations to insure 
that luxury lines do not divert men and 
materials from essential output. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE RISE IN EMPLOYMENT 
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Though actual needs ran even larger, 
the number of nonagricultural em- 
ployees increased by nearly 3,000,000 
in 1942. And that occurred in spite 
of the drain of almost 5,000,000 men 
to the armed forces. It was accom- 
plished partly by drawing into the 
labor force women and young and 


old men who formerly weren't look- 
ing for work; partly through a shifting 
by servants and proprietors and other 
self-employed workers into wage jobs; 
and partly, in the last months of the 
year, by farm hands who, released 
from peak summer employment, took 
industrial work. 
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It's Work or Fight 


WMC issues its first order 
that compels workers to shift 
into essential lines by simply 
canceling dependencies. 


First long step toward forcing workers 
into essential lines was taken this week 
by the War Manpower Commission 
when it issued its preliminary list of 
those who cannot seek any further de- 
ferment from military service. The same 
order served notice on these nonexempt 
workers that they will have to obtain 
essential war jobs by May 1 or go into 
the armed forces—no matter how many 
dependents they may have. ; 
@ Here’s How It Works—The new order 
came right to the point. There are 38 
nonexempt industries; in addition, speci- 
fied employees cannot be deferred if 
they work at 29 lines in other industries. 
All those covered by the order are to be 
reclassified by their draft boards, starting 
Apr. 1. If by that date they have reg- 
istered with the United States Employ- 
ment Service for placement in a wat 
industry, they may be deferred until 
May 1. Affected industries are: 

Manufacturing—Curtains, draperies, and 
bedspreads; pleating, stitching, tucking, and 
embroidering; trimmings, stamped art goods, 
and art needlework; cut, beveled, and etched 
glass; cutware; glass novelties; mosaic glass; 
stained, leaded, ornamented, and decorated 
glass; jewelers’ fixings and materials; jewelry; 
lapidary work; ornamental gold and silver 
leaf and foil (nonindustrial); silverware and 
plated ware (nonindustrial); costume jewelry 


RUSTLERS RIDE AGAIN 


Gun-totin’ cow hands keep vigil over 
cattle herds in California’s Alameda 
county where an outbreak of rustling 
is attributed to the current meat short- 
age. Constant patrols have been set 
up to halt the practice which threat- 
ens to become an organized racket. 


14 © General News 


and novelties; decorative feathers, plumes, 
and artificial flowers; frames, mirror and pic- 
ture; greeting cards and picture post cards; 
jewelry cases; signs and advertising displays. 

Wholesale and Retail—Antiques; beer, 
wines, and liquors; custom tailors and fur- 
riers; candy, confectionery, and nuts; florists; 
jewelry; novelties; tobacco. 

Service—Automobile rental; dance, musi- 
cal, theatrical, and art studios and schools; 
gambling; interior decorating; night clubs; 
= oy lots; photographic studios; Turkish 

aths and massage parlors; clothing rental; 
porter service; escort service. 

Among the 29 occupations that will 

become nondeferrable, no matter in 
what industry, are such common jobs 
as porters, errand boys, elevator op- 
erators and starters, doormen, gardeners, 
and waiters, . 
e Nation-wide Standards—The new clas- 
sification not only is the first government 
action of a “‘work-(where you're needed)- 
or-fight” order, but also represents 
WMC's first major move on a nation- 
wide rather than a regional basis, and it 
thus betokens a deepening of the man- 
power crisis. It may be considered the 
initial step in a program that calls for 
classifying all industries and occupations 
in three or four groups with a top level 
of the highly essential into which— 
either nationally or area by area—job- 
holders would be frozen. In the one or 
two, intermediate levels, men would be 
free to move upward into more essential 
work. To move downward would entail 
entrance into a classification that men 
are flatly required to leave—either for 
the Army or for essential jobs. 

A list of essential occupations in 33 
industries has already been issued by 
WMC (BW-Jul.25’42,p18). Amplifi- 
cation of this list, as well as additions to 
the nondeferrable group and establish- 
ment of intermediate classifications, is 
to be expected soon. 

e Draft Board Directive — WMC's 
double-barreled approach is made nec- 
essary by the Selective Service System. 
Draft boards are free to ignore Wash- 
ington orders, and many of them have 
when it came to deciding whom to 
defer. WMC is counting on them to 
heed more closely directives telling 
them whom to take. ' 

But the over-all classification pro- 
gram is decidedly not devised to get 
more men in the Army. That’s an- 
other problem. The new order is in- 
tended to effect the movement of work- 
ers into more essential jobs. 

Nevertheless, while the nonessential 
industries are thus being stripped of 
their men of military age, the essential 
industries cannot feel that they have 
automatically achieved immunity. If 
present Army quotas are not pared 
down, 10 out of every 14 able-bodied 
men from 18 to 38 will be in uniform 
by the end of 1943, according to 
WMC Chief Paul McNutt. The virtual 
exemption of farm workers from the 
draft—through the efforts of the power- 


SAME SERVICE 


Readers of Business Week \ }}) 
observe that, with this issue, 
“trim size’ of the magazine 
comes slightly smaller than tha 
previous issues. This reduction 
been made to enable the | 
lishers to meet an order of 
War Production Board limit 
the amount of paper that ma: 
used in 1943. Subscribers © 
note, however, that no change 
been made in size of type o: 
amount of editorial content 
page, that a substantial saving 
paper has been effected merel\ 
trimming the margins. 

The publishers have adop 
the new size as a war measure and 
as a contribution to the conser :- 
tion of manpower and transpor'ti- 
tion in the production and « 
tribution of paper. Service to tlc 
reader has not been sacrificed a: 
will be maintained as far as hu 
manly possible in the face of the 
problems confronting all of us i: 
our united efforts to win the wai 


a= 
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full farm lobby—means that most of 
those taken will come out of industr 
@ Some Limit Needed?—Moves to lint 
the size of the armed forces are given 
something approaching an even chanc 
of success. Production officials are wor 
ried about the effect on munitions out 
put of withdrawing 10,000,000 worker 
by the end of 1943 and perhaps 13, 
000,000 before 1944 is over. Many em 
ployers join them in arguing that it 
would take more than two years just to 
move the men we now have in uniform 
overseas, that men would be better en 
gaged in production than drilling in 
Army camps. And this argument has 
undoubtedly impressed some congress 
men, 

Most effective argument against a 
cut is not being made openly, but the 
word is being passed around that there’s 
no telling what international alignments 
the next few years may bring, that 
American peace negotiators will need 
the backing of a whopping army. 

@ Industry Sits Tight—Current uncer- 
tainty about draft prospects may be onc 
reason why industry is not showing 
overwhelming interest in the “manning 
table” and “replacement schedule” 
schemes for organizing draft deferment 
which were introduced late last year 
(BW-Nov.7'42,p18). Both Selective 
Service, which handles replacement 
schedules, and WMC, which passes on 


the more elaborate manning tables. ex- 


pected to be swamped with work. In 
fact, WMC had a provision enabling !t 
to choose which firms’ manning tables 
it would look over. As it turns out, 
neither agency is being overloaded 
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esson in Tank Cars 


WPB’s order, sharply limiting uses that aren’t vital, points 


5 sterner control over all transportation, but new committee will 
> as far as it can on voluntary cooperation. 


WPB is formulating 4 program to 
clp common carriers cope with the in- 
reased freight they'll have to haul this 
eat (railroads are expected to handle an 
crease Of about 10% in ton-miles). 
Restrictions On passenger travel are in 
he works, too, but freight control comes 
rst. 
New Committee Formed—In a nut- 
hell, WPB’s philosophy is this: rail- 
ds and truckers can do most of the 
b without special regulations. Yet 
+ will be necessary to break up spe- 
ial logjams with a series of regulations 
bus voluntary cooperation of industry. 
t's not merely a question of eliminating 
rosshauls (popularly assumed to be the 
o. | villain in transportation). The job 
to reduce all “waste hauls” to a 
minimum. 
To put across this program, WPB has 
ormalized an existing transportation 
ommittee into a new Transportation 
Requirements Committee, piloted by 
Villiam W. Judson (general manager of 
orthern Pacific Railway, on leave). 
TRC includes representatives from the 
fice of Defense Transportation, mili- 
ary agencies, the Petroleum Admin- 
stration for War, and WPB’s Trans- 
ortation and Automotive Divisions. 
t's a super-council to approach the 
ransportation problem from all direc- 
10ns 

What to Expect—The sort of regula- 
ions that can be comeaes in tight 
ituations are exemplified by WPB’s 
ew general transportation order T-1. 
Vhile this order so far applies only to 
hipments in tank cars and, to a lesser 
xtent, steel tank trucks, its framework 
s broad enough to encompass other 
vpes of rolling stock in the future, 
otably gondolas and open top cars. 

As it stands, T-1 specifies: 

(1) Shipments of caustic soda and 
iolasses (except when intended for use 
n yeast or citric acid) will be limited to 
pecified zones beginning Mar. 1. In 
he case of soda, zones are defined geo- 
praphically, a procedure tested when 
ugar shipments were zoned some 
ionths ago. In the case of molasses, 
hipments are limited to 200 miles. 

(2) Shippers of acetone, butyl acetate, 
om sirup, ethyl acetate, ethyl alcohol, 
bid molasses to be used in yeast or citvic 


acid must report in advance what ship- 


nents they will make. Object of this 
ling is to keep tab on waste hauls and 
ip them before they occur. 

(3) Unless a product is noted on the 
mder’s “List 3,” it may not be shipped 
n tank cars at all. (This part of the regu- 
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lation does not apply to tank trucks.) 
Chemicals and food derivatives make up 
the better part of the list. 

@ Voluntary Aid Stressed—Shippers des- 
tined for similar restrictions possibly in- 
clude processors and growers of certain 
types of food, wool, and leather prod- 
ucts, and coal producers. The status of 
such candidates, however, is very nebu- 
lous. WPB is moving with reluctance 
and would rather see voluntary coopera- 
tion than government limitations. 

So the voluntary angle is being played 

up by WPB industry divisions, high- 
lighted by the fact that the nation’s No. 
1 brewer—Anheuser Busch—has an- 
nounced that no more Budweiser will be 
shipped to California, Washington, and 
Oregon, thereby knocking off about 
154,000,000 ton-miles annually. 
e WPB is Optimistic—Similarly, steel 
and pulp and paper industries volun- 
tarily have reduced transportation te- 
quirements to the point where they may 
escape WPB curtailment. In the case 
of pulp and paper, savings of around 
150,000 car-miles per month have been 
effected largely by repacking and better 
routing. 

Whether voluntary savings will really 
ease the pinch is dubious—barring spe- 
cialized instances in tank cars. The fact 
remains that WPB isn’t too worried. 
Unofficially, it’s pointed out that (1) the 
rails have done far better than anyone 
expected; (2) during the past decade 
most railroads have acquired better roll- 


INLAND LAUNCHING 


Nine months from the day engineers 
began the task of turning 64 acres of 
marsh into an inland shipyard, a new 
type tank landing ship went down the 


ing stock and equipment, and (3) while 
military transportation requirements will 
increase this year, civilian shipping may 
decline. 

@ Regulation to be Gradual—Upshot of 
this outlook is that WPB transporta- 
tion limitations may come only when 
real jams threaten; then only on an 
industry-by-industry basis. So far as the 
railroads are concerned, they don’t like 
WPB’s attitude. The railroads have 
been cocky in boasting that they can 
haul still more freight without a crackup, 
but they don’t want anyone to get the 
idea that new equipment should be 
denied for that reason. 

Right now there’s a clamor for more 
locomotives and more gondola cars. And 
the railroads would rather have WPB 
grant new rolling stock than put restric- 
tions on shipments. 


TAX RETURNS MADE EASY 


Understanding Your Income Tax is 
the title of a booklet published by the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers, pri- 
marily for the benefit of numerous war 
workers who must file their first returns 
next month. Designed for distribution 
by employers, the 16-page edition ex- 
plains in simple language how 1942 tax 
laws affect Mr. Average Man. 

Features of the pocket-sized booklet 
include a step-by-step procedure for mak- 
ing returns, an explanation of the 5° 
Victory Tax, a complete list of author- 
ized credits and deductions, and three 
pages of computation tables. An illus- 
trated case history of a worker named 
Joe and explanations of tax law teclini- 
calities round out the brochure. 

Copies may be obtained at $3 per 
hundred in lots of 1,000 or more by 
writing George Douglas at N.A.M. 
(14 West 49th St., New York City). 


ey PT 


ways of the American Bridge Co. op- 
erated yard at Ambridge, Pa. During 
the transformation, 23 buildings were 
erected, with 3,500 tons of steel being 
conserved by utilizing material from 
dismantled corporation plants. 
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Co-ops Grow Up 


Stress of war compels 
China’s cooperatives to merge 
and reduce membership, but 
output continues large. 


Beliind Japanese lines in Honan 

province, China’s industrial coopera- 
tives are weaving blankets for Chiang 
Kai-shek’s army. A camel cooperative 
in the Northwest is carrying — 
from Russia to Chengtu and Chung- 
king. Carpenters and technicians—refu- 
gees from Rangoon and Hongkong— 
are duplicating two new Indian spinners 
for the textile cooperatives. 
@ Aitr-borne Forgings — Machine and 
metal shop co-ops receive intricate forg- 
ings flown into China and from accom- 
panying blueprints fabricate the missing 
tubes, nuts, bolts, and gears to complete 
industrial machinery. The Institute for 
the Advancement of Industrial Coopera- 
tives in Chengtu is supplying technical 
advisers, patterns, and _ instruments 
flown from America to the co-ops. 

Behind China’s co-ops is the interna- 
tional committee for Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives and its American agent, In- 
dusco, Inc., which works with and 
through United China Relief. In 1942 
Indusco transferred $425,000 to C.I.C. 
headquarters in Chengtu, bringing its 
total aid to nearly $600,000. 

@ Units Consolidated—During the last 
two years great changes have occurred 
in the industrial co-op movement in 
China. Early in 1941 there were 3,000 
co-ops with a membership of 40,000 and 
close to half a million workers (BW— 
Veb.8'41,p56). The objective then was 
28,000 co-ops and a worker-membership 
of a million. Today there are 1,590 co- 
ops with a membership of 23,000. 
Nose-counting of additional workers is 
practically impossible, but these probably 


Small C. I. C. machine shop in Hunan 
turns metal parts for armament. 
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do not number more than 100,000. 
Two factors are responsible for the 
change. 

To eliminate inefficiencies and 
achieve better coordination, the co-ops 
have been banding together into fed- 
erations and consolidating small re- 
lated units. Despite the statistical 
shrinkage of both units and membcr- 
ship, production (in American dollars) 
has jumped from the 1941 monthly 
value of $450,000 to $1,200,000 a 
month today. 

@ Inflation Victims—The second factor 
retarding growth and extension of co- 
ops is strictly a byproduct of China’s 
war-born inflation which has boosted 
price indexes as much as 4,000% (1938- 
1942). For small co-ops this meant ruin 
because returns from their labor lost its 
value while they sought raw materials. 

Vital as China’s industrial co-ops 

may be to the current war effort, they 
must be viewed in proper perspective. 
Co-op production, now $14,500,000 a 
year, is probably not 5% of China’s 
prewar factory output. 
@ Amy Gets the Bulk—About two- 
thirds of co-op production is for the 
Chinese army. Activities range from 
the manufacture of small arms and 
ammunition to the weaving of cloth 
and the transportation of war goods 
from producer to battlefront. ‘The 
major co-op units are distributed over 
the following fields: 


Machine and metal shops...... 57 
Mining .... ; 18 
Textiles : . 584 
Chemicals. es ON re ca 322 
| rere .« 559 
Carpentry and masonry........ 106 
Food processing .... ee: 
Stationery supplies ............ 43 
Transportation sviaaw ibe 7 
e Capital Pooled—Consolidation and 


integration of trade and regional co-ops 
have resulted in the formation of many 
powerful federations which pool their 
capital in co-op treasuries, sell goods 
through co-op outlets, and ships via 
truck, camel, cart, and boat co-ops. 
Eliminating a raft of independent and 
unstable financial setups, the treasury 
co-ops back the expansion of growing 
units of the federations, help pay off 
loans, and aid in the purchase of prop- 
erty and equipment. 

China’s present need is greater for 
machinery and_ technical knowledge 
than for money. The few travelers who 
enter China now are prevailed upon to 
carry with them delicate instruments 
and blueprints for the struggling co-ops. 
Valuable technical data is microfilmed 
in America and flown to C.1.C. head- 
quarters, where it is duplicated for dis- 
tribution to co-op units. 

@ Abandoned Mines Worked—Mining 
co-ops—centering around a few simple 
tools and refugee labor—are organized 
to work abandoned or profitless private 
mines in the back country which can 


Primitive smelter provides  roug| 
metals for cooperative machine sho 


ce 


be rented or purchased with mo; 
loaned by C.I.C. Coal, iron, ; 
are the principal products o! 
mines since tungsten, salt, and othe; 
minerals are worked as governm 
monopolies. 

Machine shop co-ops are making 
simple charcoal-burning unit for truch 
to conserve China’s limited supplies o! 
gasoline and oil. 

Lacking immediate prospects of ou: 
side aid, the Chinese government 
heavily dependent upon the producti 
of the industrial co-ops. To offset the: 
increasingly difficult financial handica; 
Chungking may soon appropriate fun 
—as much as $5,000,000 (U.S.) has beer 
suggested—to C.1.C. 

@ Other Problems—As co-ops reach fi 
ther into the hinterland to drain ret 
gees from congested areas, tap new 1 


xami 
nd te 
xactl 
ny | 


sources, and  outdistance — Japanes 
bombers, additional problems _ bes: 
them. Petty local officials, loos 


bound to the central government, fx 
quently seek to turn to their own profit 
the success of the co-ops. Rivalry > 
tween co-ops for financial and technica 
aid is not lacking. Competition with 
government projects for equipment \ 
keen. 

In addition, beyond the administr 
tive sphere of C.I.C.—both geographt 
cally and politically—are the many co 
ops in “communist” China, in the ter 
ritory defended by the quasiautonomous 
Eighth Route Army, a d 


y, which is separated 
from Free China by an almost im 
passable no-man’s-land. 

e Will Survive the War—China’s i 
dustrial co-ops, born and nurtured as af 
emergency asset to the war economy, 
will not disappear with the end of the 
war. Providing as they do a stepping 
stone between the historic family hands 
craft co-op and industry as it is nder 
stood in America, co-ops and feders 
tions ‘of co-ops promise to account fot 
an important part of China’s productiot 
in the postwar era. 
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As the steel industry forges ahead on 
; $2,000,000,000 expansion program 
Il to be available as added capacity in 
e last half of 1943), it is doing more 
an speed the war effort. It’s accumu- 
ting a mass Of new technical knowl- 
joe; it’s laboratories are reconnoitering 
‘cht or ten years into the future. 

New Alloys Prominent—What to do 
ith 97,000,000 tons annual capacity 
. of course, part of the problem. More 
atticularly, though, steel men want to 
now how to adapt their products to 
emand of the years ahead. That ex- 
Jains the significance of what war indus- 
ry knows as national emergency stecls 
t lean alloys (BW—Aug.29'42,p50). 

These steels have been made to order 
) fit the grim necessities of war econ- 
my. Because alloying materials like 
mgsten, nickel, and chrome have been 
arce, it has been necessary to re- 
xamine all the old recipes for alloys 
nd to write new ones that will provide 
xactly the required qualities without 
ny luxurious margins of safety. In ef- 
ct, this has been a technical educa- 
ion for all industry. 

For example, in peace time the use 
pf alloy steel containing 5.5% nickel 
m an automobile crankshaft might be 
stified on the ground that the customer 
as willing to pay for it. Today, if an 
lloy of 2.5% nickel proves good enough 
or the job, that’s it. ousands of 
xperiments have shown what various 
lloys will do. They’ve also indicated 
brand new conclusion—that in many 
ases you can substitute one alloy for 
nother to achieve equal results. 

How Alloys Have Grown—The war 
has accelerated a well established trend 
oward wider usefulness of alloy steels, 
‘ evidenced by the following table: 
Total Production Production of 


of Steel Ingots Alloy Steels 
and Castings (net tons) 


934 29,181,924 1,805,748 
938 38,183,705 2,374,017 
936 53,499,999 3,229,657 
937 56,636,945 3,396,541 
938 31,751,990 1,653,510 
939 52,798,714 3,211,955 
940 66,982,686 4,965,887 
941 82,839,259 206,129 
942 86,092,209 11,350,861 
943* 92,000,000 15,000,000 
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The 1942 production of alloy steel 
cluded about 8,000,000 tons from 
ppeff hearth furnaces and about 3,000,- 
)00 from electric furnaces. 

Tonnage Discrepancy—In terms of 
tal tonnage, alloys tend to retard over- 
ll steel output; a furnace can produce 
00 tons of regular carbon oe in the 
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steel Looks to Its Future 


Enormous expansion this year is to meet needs of war, 
t industry is learning about more economical alloys as it goes 
head; light metals’ competition carefully weighed. 


time it takes to make 70 or 75 tons of 
alloy steel. ‘Thus volume makes con- 
cessions to specialization. ‘The fact that 
the industry has been operating at 
“99%” is evidence that carbon. steel 
furnaces have been running in many 
cases at 115 to 120% of rated capacity. 
The alloy supply situation (BW—Jan. 
16’43,p89), which has been a source of 
deep concern both to the industry and 
to the War Production Board, and which 
was highlighted this week by the Tru- 
man committee report (page 7), now has 
a bright spot in the case of manganese 
whose supply on hand and in sight is 
considered good for about two years. 
With respect to tungsten, nickel, 
chromium, molybdenum, and vanadium, 
the situation continues tight. Present 
experiments are being directed toward 
wider use of manganese and silicon. A 
new group of hardeners contain boron 
in combination with one or more of 
tt.ese: calcium, manganese, silicon, ti- 
tanium, and zirconium. 
@ Classifying the Scrap—Use of alloy 
steels has become so common that car- 
bon steel furnaces using commercial 
scrap find their product contains a nor- 
mal .25% nickel. It’s significant that 
today’s scrap collection. problem is not 
total tonnage—the mills now have a 
comfortable six-week supply—but segre- 
gation. And 2,000 steel salesmen, who 
have no selling problem now, are em- 
ployed full time in an effort to educate 
various steel users in scrap segregation. 
The scrap that goes into a steel fur- 


Against snow-capped peaks near 
Provo, Utah, rise nine open hearth 
furnaces, part of the big project of 
the Columbia Steel Co. (U. S. Steel 


nace making alloy receives as careful 
and even more frequent analysis than 
any other part of the mix. It is most 
helpful if the steel maker knows in ad- 
vance what it contains. About all that’s 
necessary in most cases is to keep all 
the scrap from each particular job in 
one place, and make sure that collection 
bins are labeled properly. 

@ Furnaces’ Requirements — The most 
satisfactory way to make alloy stecls, 
and the only way to make some of them, 
is the electric furnace, whose raw ma- 
terial is almost entirely scrap. Average 
charge into electric furnaces, as reported 
by the industry in a recent month, was 
96% scrap, 2% pig iron, and 2% iron 
ore and mill scale. In the same month, 
open hearth furnaces used 52% pig 
iron, 43% scrap, 5% iron ore and mill 
scale; Bessemer converters used 95°% 
pig, nearly 5% scrap, only a fractional 
percentage of ore and mill scale. 

The very nature of metal work pro- 
vides what is known as recirculating 
scrap. Steel ingots are trimmed top and 
bottom before blooming and rolling to 
begin the fabricating process. If the 
product is to be sheet steel, the trim- 
ming is such that only two tons of 
sheet are rolled from three tons of 
ingot; the other ton is immediate scrap. 
e Backlogs of Mill Scrap—For the indus- 
try, it’s a rule of thumb that 70% of 
the ingot tonnage is fabricated. ‘That 
is, this year’s projected tonnage of 92,- 
000,000 will yield 64,400,000 tons of 
steel products; the balance of 27,600,- 
000 tons is recirculating scrap. 

Vastness of the American steel indus- 
try is a magnet for figures of speech. 
Iron and steel provide some 93% of all 
our metal production in this age of 
metals, and American steel is from a 
third to half the world total. WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson says Amer- 
ican steel this year “will approach twice 


subsidiary). New facilities will also 


include three blast furnaces, coke 
ovens, and slabbing and _ structural 
mills (BW—Nov.21'42,p52). 


General News ° '7 


the combined output of the Axis na- 
tions.’’ Our 1943 steel production, made 
into steel plate half an inch thick, 80 
inches wide, would girdle the world. 
e Center Isn’t Shifting—United States 
Steel Co. alone has a $740,000,000 ex- 
pansion in progress. Yet current expan- 
sion will not move the geographic cen- 
ter of the industry far from its last cal- 
culated position near Mansfield, Ohio. 
From the standpoint of geography, 
however, two sections of the steel ex- 
pansion program are significant. The 
U. S. Steel western subsidiary, Colum- 
bia, is well along with an ‘integrated 
iron and steel industry centering about 
Provo, Utah, which is expected to rep- 
resent an investment of $200,000,000 
(BW—Nov.21'42,p52).. And American 
Rolling Mills Co., through its Sheffield 
Steel division, is building 525,000 tons 
of annual steel capacity in East Texas. 
The Utah capacity is projected as 1,308,- 
000 tons, which more than equals the 
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In little 5 Ib. and 10 Ib. heats, watched 
closely in the laboratory (left), tech- 
nicians are probing years into the fu- 
ture of the steel industry—a_ war- 
stimulated research that is permeating 
the entire trade. These laboratory 
models operate by induction, but com- 
mercial furnaces (above) use the elec- 
tric arc method and their heats run up 
to 25 and 50 tons. Production of alloys 
by electric furnaces has skyrocketed in 
recent years. The total for 1942 is put 
at about 3,000,000 tons. Record 
peacetime year was 1937 at 672,616 
tons (against open hearth alloys total- 
ing 2,723,655 tons), while in 1929 
electric furnaces produced 571,234 
tons of alloy. 


combined tonnage of the new Kaiser 
plant at Fontana, Calif., and the Texas 
development. 

© Geography of Expansion—Following is 
an unofhcial tabulation of the 1942-43 
steel expansion program by states: 
1942-43 Steel Expansion Program (Net Tons) 


Open Hearth Electric Furnace Total 

Pa. 3,075,000 295,000 3,370,000 
Utah 1,308,000 er 1,308,000 
Il. 400,000 815,000 1,215,000 
Ohio 529,000 558,000 1,087,000 
Ind. 555,000 120,000 675,000 
Calif. 485,000 54,000 539,000 
Ala ————— 8 =—Ststi(it( mg 537.000 
_ fo '§ ie oe 525.000 
a. | —sueded 242,000 242,000 
Mich 7 es oe 205.000 
Mo. i Se ee 112,000 
Wash. 60,000 we ve 60,000 
Ore, «sc cccee 30,000 30,000 

2,114,009 9,905,000 


Total 7,791, 000 


Note: Allowing for reduction in capacity by 
conversions to alloy production, in some cases, 
and rebuilding of furnaces, net open hearth ex- 
pansion is estimated under 7,000,000 tons. Add- 
ing 637,000 tons for improvements and addi- 
tions to electric furnaces, total electric furnace 
expansion would be 2,751,000 tons; corrected 
total expansion, 9,751,000 tons. 


More than half the financ;i 
of the $2,000,000,000 expansi 
is being carried by the compa: 
selves, beginning with iron om B\\ 
Nov.14'42,p17) and extending 
lake shipping, blast furnaces, 
mills. U. S. Steel, for examp!| 
ting up $435,000,000 of its § 
000 program. 
@ Division of New Plant—No 
about 30% of the nation’s ste &. 
capacity, U. S. Steel has 43° of th, 
expansion program. Bethlehe; Stq) 
second largest in the industry, r 
in new tonnage scheduled, wit’ ab 
5%, having devoted its attentic, mo; 
intensively to its ship-a-day 
Republic Steel Corp. is second «1 tot 
expansion with about 15%; Asc: 
Rolling Mills third with abou 


Republic is first in electric furnice ¢ 


pansion, having about 35% that 
program; U. S. Steel second with | 


than 10% 

Among the industry’s 200 companic 
90 of whom produce ingots, representa 
tive spokesmen expressed no concen 
over the problem of getting cno 
steel. The WPB iron and steel scctio; 
now headed by Hiland G. Batchelk 
president of the Allegheny Ludl 
Steel Co., will be concerned princip 
with a growing squeeze on part 
kinds of alloy steels and to some 
with civilian supply. 

e Tough on Civilians—On that poi 
however, there is divergence of opin 
Steel men seem to believe that cor 
struction demand for steel, as compar 
with last year, will be reduced onc thir 
that the easing up on machine tools a1 
tanks (BW —Jan.30°43,p7) will mak tl 
steel supply a little easier all arow 
WPB, on the other hand, ews rr 
steel will continue extremely scarce f 
civilian use. Answering a query on raz01 
blades, however, the WPB said the 194° 
supply would be the same as 1942's 

If there is plenty of steel late 
the year, WPB will then have its Cor 
trolled Materials Plan in shape to h 
dle it to the best advantage. 

e Economics of Competition—Stec! me: 
don’t seem to be losing much sleep over 
postwar competition of the light met 
and plastics. They argue that they hav« 
the cheapest structural material known 
on a cost-per-pound or strength-per- 
square-foot basis, with the exception 
Douglas fir and southern pine. Its one 
most apparent disadvantage, rust or cor 
rosion, can be overcome with such 
ple expedients as painting or enamcling 
Steel enameled store fronts may be the 
forerunner of steel enameled hous 

Plastics and the light metals may 
invade some of steel’s domain, but stec! 
can counterattack. Steel shell cases have 
been developed to replace brass, saving 
more critical copper and zinc; stec! air- 
craft parts, including hollow steel pro 
pellers, save aluminum for jobs wiiere 
it is considered indispensable. 
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Scrap s Return 


From battlegrounds and 
foreign markets, scrap metals 
will flow to supply roaring 
American steel furnaces. 


Some of that scrap iron sent to Japan 
pefore Pearl Harbor may be returned to 
help the American steel industry 
achieve a record production in 1943. 
\lready, trained salvage men are work- 
ing behind the South Pacific and North 
Africa battlefronts, preparing salvaged 
materials from captured German and 
Japanese equipment for shipment to the 
United States. 

e Reversing the Flow—And in 20 coun- 
tries, stockpiles are being accumulated 
for such shipment to reverse an historic 
trend. For ten years millions of tons of 
crap had gone to other counties; now 
we are trying to get back some of it. 
Much of the scrap will be brought from 
Latin America. ‘To conserve American 
labor and shipping space, most of it will 
be cut and prepared before shipment. 

The steel industry entered 1943 with 
relatively good scrap supplies. Stockpiles 
if purchased scrap contained 1,750,000 
gross tons more than was on hand Jan. 
|, 1942. Last Dec. 1, inventories were 
estimated at 5,500,000 tons, thus assur- 
ing adequate supplies through the win- 
ter months when the scrap flow nor- 
mally is at an ebb. But industrial condi- 
tions may make scrap supplies from 
battlefields and foreign countries—whose 
contributions are not great as yet—wel- 
come to steel men before the year is out. 
¢Demand Will Rise—For one thing, 
more scrap will be needed in 1943 than 
last year when consumption reached an 
all-time high of 55,800,000 gross tons, 
consisting of 25,500,000 tons of pur- 
chased scrap and 30,300,000 tons of 
“home” scrap which accumulates in 
mills during fabrication processes. The 
1942 record steel production of 86,500,- 
(00 tons should be increased by plant 
expansions this year to 97,000,000 tons 
~almost twice the 50,000,000- to 55,- 
(00,000-ton combined capacity of Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy. 

But in the face of this greater hunger 
of steel furnaces, domestic sources of 
scrap are reduced sharply. “Victory” 
drives were so efficient in cleaning up 
fas and attics that four out of five 
families either gave their scrap or had 
none to give, making future drives im- 
practicable. Because motorists are more 
reluctant to junk their jalopies, auto 
graveyards moved only about 300,000 
cars in November, compared to the 
record 450,000 cars salvaged monthly 
last summer, making all cars the source 
of 15% of 1942’s scrap. 
¢ Home Scrap Declining—As larger con- 
sgnments of steel ingots, blooms, and 
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First blast furnace to be built west of 
Utah (Henry J. Kaiser’s new plant 
near Los Angeles) celebrates its opera- 
tion with a pyrotechnical shower as ait 
is shot through the charge to whip up 


heat. Finishing touches are being put 
on four open-hearth furnaces and a 
rolling mill which, by May, should be 
set to begin producing 432,000 tons of 
steel plates annually. 


billets are shipped abroad, less “home” 
scrap becomes available. A_ three- 
months’ campaign by 2,500 steel sales- 
men to locate unusable, obsolete ma- 
chinery in industrial plants was so suc- 
cessful that the drive will be continued 
for the duration. Industrial scrap repre- 
sents 70% of all salvage metals used in 
steel production. 

Another threat, to scrap supplies, ac- 

cording to some leaders, is labor pirat- 
ing. Steel mills and other war plants are 
paying about 25% to 30% higher wages 
than scrap yards. Particularly scarce are 
experienced torchmen who cut metal to 
proper sizes. The price ceiling won't 
permit higher wages for scrap workers, 
it is contended. 
e OPA to the Rescue—To ease the situ- 
ation, OPA recently amended its price 
schedule to increase to $3.50 (from 
$2.50 per gross ton) the differential be- 
tween unprepared and prepared heavy 
melting steel. In general, this price 
change was hailed as a move in the 
right direction, but other rough spots 
must still be smoothed over, scrap men 
claim, 


JAPANESE TOOLS WANTED 


Reports that the War Production 
Boar will step up farm machinery pro- 
duction this year are gratifying to West 
Coast farmers, but they believe imple- 
ments owned by evacuated Japanese 
should be put to work in the meantime. 

Machinery left by the Japanese is no 
drop in the bucket. Pacific Rural Press, 


which launched a campaign to give 
farmers access to it, reports that in 
Orange county alone 300 tractors and 
other Japanese-owned machines are 
stored for the duration. In contrast, 
Orange county farmers are to be allotted 
only 25 new tractors in 1943 under the 
WPB farm equipment order issued last 
October. 

In their Washington campaign for 
release of the impounded equipment, 
Coast farmers will explain that about 
75% of them rely entirely on machinery 
for field operations. In 1942, California 
farmers bought 4,500 tractors; WPB 
has allotted them 800 this year. Instead 
of the 650 combines they purchased 
last vear, they are scheduled to get 70 
in 1943. 


MILKMEN CUT TRIPS 


Voluntarily, but with Office of De- 
fense Transportation blessing, 81 Cleve- 
land dairies have reduced retail deliv- 
eries to an alternate day basis to con- 
serve truck mileage. Under the plan, 
doorstep deliveries of all dairy products 
are limited to one every 48 hours 
throughout Cuyahoga county and in 
adjacent parts of four other counties. 

Dairies doing approximately 95% of 
the Cleveland district business signed 
the petition to ODT for installation of 
their plan. Extending for the duration, 
the program prohibits a processor from 
servicing not only his own customers 
every day but also those of his com- 
petitors on their off days. 
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Liquor Combine 


Dry threat, war work, and 
rationing problems combine to 
spur merger of Schenley and 
Seagram-National trade groups. 


A merger of the Conference of Alco- 
holic Beverage Industries and the Allied 
Liquor Industries, Inc., is in the wind. 
‘The backers of the two organizations— 
National and Seagram for the Confer- 
ence, Schenley for Allied—are currently 
sparring for domination, but eventust 
consolidation is now likely. The urge 
to unification of the liquor industry's 
competing public relations outfits is 
prompted by three factors: (1) the ap- 
parition of prohibition, (2) a desire to 
build public goodwill out of the indus- 
try’s conversion to alcohol production 
for munitions and rubber, and (3) the 
practical problem of setting up orderly 
inethods for the rationing of prewar 
whisky stocks. 

@ A Question of Supply—Still dividing 
the house of liquor are the old competi- 
tive jealousics and personalities which 
war conditions have aggravated. One 


giant, Schenley, has plenty of whisky 
and consequently it is to its advantage 
to keep the industry tied to war alcohol 


production. Seagram, the other giant, 
and normally sales leader of the indus- 
try, is very short of stocks because its 
reliance has been on blended whisky re- 
quiring more alcohol than whisky. Con- 
sequently Seagram is fighting for a 
“vacation” from production of war al- 
cohol, of which it can’t touch a drop, 
to make the beverage kind. Seagram 
stands a chance of getting a vacation 
if the government can’t find tankage to 
store the industry’s alcohol output until 
the new synthetic rubber plants, now 
being built, begin to soak it up (BW— 
Jan.30°43,p7). 

To the rank and file of the distilling 
industry, the movement towards union 
of the Conference and Allied is wel- 
come. Independently, both have been 
working the same side of the street, 
principally against the drys. Together, 
the industry hopes, they could do a 
better job in pushing the drys off the 
sidewalk and a more effective job of 
convincing the public of the necessity 
of rationing, despite the 450,000,000 
gal. of liquor on hand. This gallonage 
probably is enough for three years of 
wartime drinking, but the industry 
wants to be sure that it won’t have to 
rebuild its business all over again after 
the war. 

e Different Structures, Functions—Con- 
solidation of the two organizations can 
only materialize out of an agreement 


As liquor stocks tighten, Virginia 
turns, like several other states, to ra- 
tioned drinking (BW—Dec.26'42,p 
37). Imbibers line up outside state- 
controlled stores to register, pay 25¢ 
for their books. Different types are is- 
sued to residents, transients, and men 
in service, Despite wartime thirsts, 
the weekly unit will probably stand at 
a pint. Such rationing is satisfactory to 
distillers, anxious to conserve stocks. 
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between the competing prin 
the form and personnel of the 
Allied is a “‘vertical’’ organizat 
membership open to ev erybod\ 
tailers to producers; it also rin; 
pliers, labor leaders, and state 
The Conference has held to th 
of a producers’ association, tal 
membership only the wine a1 


manufacturers. Allied emph 
trade research and news reporting 
that puts the industry on guard whep. 


ever or wherever an issue vital to 
industry arises; the Conference is ] 
on public relations in the grand strate 
manner. 


Timing the Drinks 


To control service men’s 
binges, 30 states clamp down 
on liquor with curfews; wes 
and drys cooperate. 


So far prohibitionists haven't been 
able to take advantage of this world war 
the way they did the last. Their biggest 
reversal came with the defeat of the 
Lee Amendment, rider on the 1S-]9 
year-old draft bill which would have 
banned liquor sales in military areas 

But the alcoholic beverage industrie 
know that the national prohibition issue 
will come up again, and they are anxious 
to prevent anything that might mak 
ammunition for the dry lobby (BW- 
Dec.12’42,p70). That’s why they ac 
cept with reasonable equanimity the 
principle of new curfew laws that limit 
drinking hours in 30 states. 

e War Brought Curfews—Since Pear! 
Harbor, state-wide limitations have been 
imposed on bars, taprooms, and liq 
stores in twelve states, while partial cur 
fews are effective in 18 others. Railwa 
lounge and club cars likewise cl 
earlier. 

Although distillers could never be a 
cused of campaigning for such regula 
tions, they have cooperated with mili 
tary and civilian authorities wherever 
curfews exist. Of course barkeepers wh 
pay from $1,000 to $1,500 for tavem 
licenses are somewhat more reluctant 
with their cooperation. Concerned over 
the effect of curfews on sales volume, 
they have suggested that state liquor 
boards grant rebates. A Florida survey, 
however, gave them no encouragement. 
This indicated that after three month: 
under curfew,the population had adapte¢ 
daily life to the new drinking hours an¢ 
taverns suffered no loss. At the sa! 
time dealers who have a hard time get 
ting labor and liquor realize practic 
advantages of the earlier closing ! 

Neither military authorities n 
dustry - representatives tell the st 
simple terms of cause and effect: 1 
ing service men, therefore curfew. 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


BOOMERANG 


EVEN the most innocent things can boomerang. 
The umbrella your wife takes shopping... the 
snowball your son throws... the pup your fam- 
ily loves... can hurt someone and throw yoz 
into court. 

These things—and countless others—can hap- 
pen either on or off your premises and find you 
without liability coverage. To meet today’s need 
for more complete personal liability protection, 
in a single policy—covering both you and your 


family—The Maryland offers a new comprehen- 
sive policy which insures you against hazards to 
which your residence or apartment, or your per- 
sonal acts, expose you. 

This new policy takes much of the gamble 
out of everyday existence. It frees you from fear 
that innocent acts may boomerang and exact 
drastic financial penalties. 

Ask your agent or broker for full particulars. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltitnore. 


THE MARYLAND 
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Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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theless, expansion of curfews in all areas 
has assumed a strikingly similar pattern. 
e Barkeeps Heed Army—It happens like 
this. The commanding officer of a mili- 
tary post finds it necessary to round up 
his men by a given hour (usualy 10 
to 11 p.m.). Since he can declare any 
area that interferes “out of bounds,” 
tavern keepers are quick to agree on 
a uniform closing hour and to do their 
own policing. When this curfew drives 
soldiers to a neighboring town, the same 
thing happens there. 

On the West Coast, regulation has 

been extensive. By November, Cali- 
fornia had 37 different local curfews, and 
in Nevada, Reno and Las Vegas tavern 
keepers who always had done business 
24 hours a day found keys and closed 
up shop for the first time. 
e Eight States Standardized—To coordi- 
nate limitations, the Western Defense 
Command, Dec. 10, brought Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Utah, and Washington under 
a uniform curfew. On-premises sales to 
members of the armed forces are limited 
to between 5 p.m. and midnight, off- 
premises sales between 5 and 8 p.m. 
New Hampshire, Louisiana, Virginia, 
and Texas also have state-wide curfews 
for military men. 

Partial curfews exist in Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Wyoming. In dry Oklahoma, curfews 


> 


control 3.2 beer sales. 

In Rhode Island and Connecticut 
where non-war establishments close one 
day a week to conserve fuel, liquor 
stores do not open on Mondays. 

@ Nation-wide Curfew Rumored — Al- 
most every place that doesn’t have a 
curfew is being threatened with one. It 
is particularly imminent in New Jersey 
where a 2 a.m. curfew has been pro- 
posed. Also probable is an Atlantic 
seaboard ultimatum similar to that on 
the West Coast. Still a rumor is the 
proposed nation-wide curfew, but al- 
ready the liquor industry is taking it 
seriously. ; 

Chief difficulty is determining the ap- 

propriate hour for an entire nation to 
stop drinking—11 p.m. in Shelbyville is 
later than 2 a.m. in Manhattan. But the 
Army doesn’t fuss about such stumbling 
blocks. 
e Civilian “Setups” Banned—In areas 
where soldiers tried to beat the curfew 
by asking nonmilitary men to buy them 
liquor after hours, the curfew was ap- 
plied to civilians. Similarly, the first 
spot curfews on the West Coast ap- 
plied only to the Army, not Navy or 
Marines. When soldiers complained 
about discrimination, the eight-state reg- 
ulation was extended to everyone in uni- 
form, including the Waacs and the 
Waves. 


—_ 


GEORGIA’S NEW TIME 


Georgia suddenly had tin 
its hands for the third time i 
years when Gov. Ellis A 
signed a bill putting the stat 
central war time last -veek 
parently bowing to farmers 
other dissidents, the switch { 
eastern war time had the eff 
nullifying the congressional 
time” edict. 

Crammed through the leg 
ture, signed and applied in 
day, the law resulted in utte: 
fusion. Federal agencies and i 
state transportation ignored 
change; military agencies and t 
graph services were divided an 
themselves; others followed 
sonal whim. 

An East Coast state, Georgia 
went completely on eastern time 
two years ago, removing a boun- 
dary that had kept the western 
tion on central time. The second 
shift came when Congress estab- 
lished “war time” on a national 
basis. Indicating reasons for switch 
No. 3 is the fact that it’s to remain 
only as long as national war time 
(until six months after the wat 


Cotton for Cotton 


With jute imports cut off 
by war, cotton turns to its own 
product for bale bagging and 
finds many advantages. 


Less than a month after U. S. entered 
the war, the government wrapped a pr 
tective arm around existing stockpile 
of jute, knowing that future shipment 
from Calcutta would be sharph 
tailed (BW —Jan.3'42,p39). Burlap us¢ 
were caught flatfooted: all but th 
bagging agricultural and chemical p1 
ucts were cut off. 

e Cotton Bagging Used—The cotton in- 
dustry, one of the large users of burlap, 
was more prepared than others for t! 

jute shortage, thanks to the pionecring 
of the Lane Cotton Mills Co. of New 
Orleans in the field of cotton bagging 
for cotton bales. On the heels of the 
jute curtailment last year, Lane turned 
out most of the 2,500,000 cotton bag 
ging patterns, or bale coverings, sup 
plied in 1942 to ginners and spinners 
And that was little more than half the 
government's requirements. 

This year, the Dept. of Agriculture 
has asked for 8,000,000 patterns, en yugh 
to bag about 75% of the antici ited 
1943 crop. In addition to Lane the 
Anniston (Ala.) Cotton Mills and the 
Morrilton (Ark.) Cotton Mills are a 
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THE 


Lire INSURANCE AGENT 
IN WARTIME 


DD 


MERICA has always been known as a nation of 
individualists. From the very founding of this 
country, we have insisted upon our inherent right 
to live our own lives and to plan our own futures. 


Out of this demand for individual planning has 
grown the institution of American life insurance. 
Through this, Americans have provided for them- 
selves and their loved ones a greater measure of 
individual financial security than has ever been 
known before. In fact, we Americans, representing 
only 7% of the world’s population, own more than 
70% of the world’s life insurance. 


In keeping with American individualism, life 
insurance itself is individualized — tailored to fit 
the hopes and ambitions, the needs and income 
of each policyholder. And each family’s insurance 
program, shaped according to its own particular 
needs, has been made possible by the untiring 
work of the life insurance agent. 


It is the agents who teach people to understand 
and appreciate the benefits of life insurance. 
Through their efforts, in times of peace, agents 
helped some 65,000,000 Americans to take advan- 
tage of the flexible, individualized service charac- 
teristic of American life insurance. 


In wartime, this service takes on new and more 


Metropolitan Life 
(A MUTUAL 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


important meaning. The agent’s work is a major 
contribution to the morale of our fighting men 
overseas, for millions of them know that, through 
life insurance, their families back home are cared 
for no matter what happens. 


The agent’s work in wartime also helps prevent 
inflation. He helps people with excess earnings to 
invest part of such earnings in life insurance. This 
keeps excess funds from competing for consumer 


goods and helps hold down prices. 


Life insurance bought today serves a double pur- 
pose. It not only provides protection for the policy- 
holder, but a substantial part of the money he pays 
for such protection is invested by his Company in 
United States Government Bonds. Since Pearl 
Harbor, the life insurance companies of America 
have added nearly $3,000,000,000 to their holdings 
of United States Government securities . .. money 
that is going for tanks, planes, guns and other war 
equipment. In addition, life insurance agents sell 
War Stamps as part of their daily activities. 


Thus, through the life insurance agent, Ameri- 
cans have found a way to accumulate life insurance 
funds which have not only helped make America 
what it is, but are now helping to pave the way 
for Victory. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


Insurance Company 
COMPANY) 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Private Merk Drops In 


You remember Merk, the putty-faced errand 
boy. We called him Merk because there 
weren't any wings on his heels. Last week, he 
was home on a furlough and dropped in. He 
had gained twenty pounds. ‘‘Merk,’’ we said, 
“you must like army food. You look well 
kept.” “Oh, boy,” beamed Merk, “the 
chow’s swell.” 

The fact is that America’s armed forces are 
the best fed in the world. Our broad acres 
supply great quantities of food. Our process- 
ing industries know how to keep it whole- 
some and appetizing. That's one reason 
Pfaudler equipment is so widely used for 
vacuum concentration, cooking, mixing, 

asteurizing, transporting liquids in bulk, 
illing, and so on. 

If you are preserving foods, our 60 years’ 
experience in mak- 
ing food and chemi- 
cal process equip- 
ment should be 
helpful. If you have 
a process, in the 
works or in the plan- 
ning stage, where 
the acid resistance 
of glass-lined steel 
or the protective 
properties of stain- 
less steel or other 
alloy equipment are 
necessary, you will 
be interested in the 
“Pfaudler Pano- 
rama.” 

It is yours for the asking. Write for it today. 
The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. 


rra@ian 


Chemical and Food Equipment Engineers 


Army rations are made 
in these shiny Pfaud- 
ler stainless steel ket- 
tles by Stokely Bros. 
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Cotton bagging, developed by S. 


Odenheimer, head of Lane Cotton 
Mills (right), is now being combined 
with cotton rope binders to effect 


metal savings. Still intact is a cotton. 
wrapped bale as compared with a jute. 
wrapped bale (left) after both liaye 
had cargo-ship handling. 


work on government orders; several 
smaller mills are arranging to add their 
mite to pattern production. 
@ Subsidy Paid—A pattern is two strips 
of bagging, each 3 yd. by 14 yd. It sells 
for $1.10, somewhat higher than jute 
bagging; but the government, in order 
to put cotton bagging on a price basis 
that compares with prices of other cot- 
ton manufactures, pays a subsidy of 35¢ 
a pattern. One reason, of course, is 
the shortage of jute; another is that 
8,000,000 patterns will consume 88,000 
bales of cotton, an appreciable quantity 
in reducing surplus cotton stocks. 
Authorities seem agreed that cotton 
bagging, made from low-grade cotton, 
has many points of superiority over jute. 
It covers the bale more adequately, it 
protects the fiber better, it sheds water 
(jute is absorbent), and it is lighter. 
@ Keeps Bale Clean—Further advan- 
tages, from the spinner’s point of view, 
are (1) that cotton bagging leaves the 
baled cotton clean, while the jute cover- 
ing leaves jute fibers which must be 
picked off, and (2) that cotton does not 
adhere to the cotton bagging, whereas 
the jute-bagged bale loses up to 2 Jb. 
of cotton which sticks to the bagging. 


Manufacturers of jute bagging were’ 


indirectly responsible for the develop- 
ment of cotton bagging. In 1888, they 
formed a combine and jacked up the 
— from 6¢ to 12¢ a yard. S. Oden- 
eimer, president and general manager 
of Lane Cotton Mills, retaliated with 
cotton bagging. Since that time Lane 
estimates its output as sufficient to cover 
20,000,000 bales. 
eOther Uses?—Lane is experimenting 
with cotton rope to bind the bales as a 
substitute for steel bands. Thus far, 
about 40,000 bales of cotton have been 
bound with cotton rope. It is estimated 
that approximately 30,000 tons of steel 
are required to make ties for a cotton 
crop of 10,000,000 bales. 


Give Them Rope 


But it has to be made of 
many fibres besides manila. 
Industry and government are 
turning up some hopeful ones. 


A pretty story from the last World 
War relates that Sir Roger’Casement, 
convicted of treason to Britain, was 
hanged with a silken rope. Such privi- 
leges of the nobility may persist in Eng- 
land, but in this country the hangman 
must practice his art with more vulgar 


‘fibers, regardless of the rank of his cus- 


tomers. Hereafter he may be forced to 
employ hemp or even cotton. For the 
war with Japan has cut off not only our 
silk but also our imports of manila fiber, 
best of rope-making materials. 

@ Fighting Weapon—Grim government 
efforts to conserve stocks and discover 
new supplies are an admission that our 
war drives would come to a dead halt if 
we ran out of rope. Without it harbor 
and river tugs couldn’t handle their 
tows, no merchant or Navy ship could 
sail, commandos would lack scaling nets, 
barrage balloons couldn’t be tethered, 
Army tents would have no guys, and 4 
thousand other activities would be hog- 
tied. Just as important on the food front 
is binder twine. 

Manila fiber (abaca) came principally 
from the Philippines where the wily Jap 
had long monopolized its culture. Sisal 
(agave) is the next best. It was produced 
principally in the Dutch East Indies, 
but African sources remain. Henequen, 
another agave which continues to arrive 
from Mexico and Cuba, is chiefly used 
in binder twine. Below these are a host 
of lesser. materials that must be utilized 
to the utmost until the crisis is over. 
During 1942 the Army, Navy, and other 
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When a firm—such as ours—approaches a 
hundred years of age, it is obvious that no 
member is as old as the firm. This means that 
each of us has joined an organization with many 
traditions accumulated and firmly established. 
We have accepted a point of view rigidly fixed 


—and made it our own. 


Through long practice, we have acquired a 


strong bias. This is it: 


We are at all times buyers of insurance 
not sellers. We represent no particular insur- 
ance company. Our sole function is to repre- 
sent the interests of our clients We are so 
closely identified with those interests that we 
habitually think in terms of our clients’ 
needs, and we never get away from their side 
of the desk 


The competent insurance broker has a 


knowledge of all the markets—for many types 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


BUFFALO 
HAVANA 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 4845 : 
PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE’'BROKERS __ VANCOUVER 


63 WALL STREET . New Yore 


of insurance. He knows where to find the policy 
most nearly fitted to his client's needs—and 
how to modify and negotiate the contract for 
tailor-made coverage of the exact situation. 
His service is continuous, keeping contracts up 
to date, determining and collecting all claims. 
His compensation is not an extra fee from 
you, but a brokerage paid by the insurance 


compan ies. 


In all the fields of business insurance, 
Johnson & Higgins are fully experienced, fully 
staffed. We are serving many major firms and 
corporations and would be glad to render you 
the same service. A representative will call, 
at your request, to discuss the broker's services 


in terms of your business 
* * * 


In insurance brokerage—u costs no more to 


have the best 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


WINNIPEG 
TORONTO 


LOsANGELES =—_(§§§-: Buyets of Insurance fer Commerce and Industry MONTREAL 
ae Bae 3 STS! 
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VERY new form... every new record 

... every new report brings new prob- 
lems in business operation. Staff and facili- 
ties are strained; simple, low-cost ways to 
get the job done are imperative. 


If you are an owner of Addressograph- 
Multigraph products, consider their ex- 
tended use in any or every department of 
your business that works with forms, records 
and reports. A sound approach to better, 
faster, more accurate results ... with a 
minimum load on manpower... is through 
methods made possible by versatile 
Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. 


To find out how the equipment you al- 
ready have can be adapted to more uses in 
your business, call in a trained Addresso- 
graph or Multigraph representative. The 
practical ideas he has to offer are based on 
results others already enjoy. Call or write 
nearest Agency, or write— 
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NO MATTER WHICH WAY YOU TURN 
»-- CEO are yous problems 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


EUCLID BRANCH POST OFFICE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


| government services ordered more 
| than the entire cordage industry 
| duced in an average year from 19 
| 1939 inclusive. Over 80% of o 
| now is reserved for the armed forc« 
| e Manila Tied Down—Before 
| Harbor, manila, sisal, and henequen 
listed as critical and strategic. In 
| ust, 1941, the processing and sa 
| manila was limited. Reservatio: 
| manila, sisal, and henequen for 
| armed services has been made 
| binding since we entered the 
| WPB’s general preference order » 
| laid down the law for manila, and 
M-84 did the same for agave (inclucin 
| sisal and henequen). Defense Supp|ix 
| Corp. buys all fibers and allocates tiem 
to manufacturers. 
| Meantime, WPB has commandecred 
the stocks of manila rope in the ids 
of wholesalers and retailers (: 
hardware stores). This round-up in. 
cludes manila rope over 200 ft. Jon 
and applies to almost 35,000 dealers. It 
is expected to add 10,000,000 Ib. of 
rope to Uncle Sam’s war reserve. 
@ Navy Preferred—Total amount of 
manila fiber and cordage on hand is a 
military secret. But from now on the 
Navy will get practically all the pure 
| manila rope. Other war services will 
| receive the next best, and the civilian 
| market will have to get along on thin 
supplies which will be stretched out by 
all sorts of substitutes. The rope of 
1943 will be chiefly sisal, will be made 
from jute, hemp, cotton, manila, and 
what have you. Nonmilitary consumers, 
used to the virtues of pure manila, arc 
cautioned to watch the stresses on rope 
now being produced. Sisal rope _|hias 
about 75% of the strength of manila, 
henequen about 60%. 

Extent of the war drain on rope sup- 

plies is revealed by the Plymouth Cord- 
age Co., 118-year-old leader in the in- 
dustry. Its 1942 production was an all- 
time record, went mostly to the militar 
services or to industries supporting 
them. 
e@ Sample War Order—Here is how 
Plymouth’s direct war orders divided 
up; Army Air Forces, 32.9%; Army 
Quartermaster Corps, 25.5%; Navy, 
14.8%; Maritime Commission, 1+; 
Army Engineers, 8.5%; Army Trans- 
port, 4.3%. 

Probable explanation for the huge 
Army consumption is that 1942 was a 
| year of tremendous expansion in the 
| building of camps and all other installa- 
tions. With most of these completed, 
the chances are that the Navy and Mari- 
time Commission will increase th 
percentages during the coming yea! 

While doing the best it can 
the commercial market, Plymouth |ias 
switched from aggressive selling to 4 
| campaign for conserving the rope now 

in use. It is telling handlers to avoid 
dragging, to reverse direction period 
ally, to splice where breaks threaten, to 
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Esery branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 1 of a series, Anti-Aircraft. 
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To his mother and dad it seems only yesterday that he was using the family telephone to call his 
high school sweetheart. But today the orders he sends and receives over his wartime telephone 


help speed the day when love and laughter, peace and progress shall again rule the world. 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT . 


Western Electric ex 
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this BIG - ee 


240-PAGE | 
Business-Man’s 


ATLAS 
of the U.S 


rt NewTdeal 


@ Here’s the New ATLas business men 
need in planning salesmen’s itineraries 
under wer-time restriction—in making 
quick surveys of all territories—in ob- 
taining accurate information on all 
towns, cities, populations, transporta- 
tion routes, distances. It answers prob- 
lems every executive faces. No business 
should be without a copy. 


Cram’ BUSINESS-MAN'S 
ATLAS OF THE U.S. 


is really a new idea. Contains just what busi- 
ness men told us they wanted. The price is 
only $10.00—but you can get a copy now— 
without one cent in advance. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address on your letter- 
head—and we'll send the Atlas postpaid on 
10 days’ approval. If you don't think that 
it is the most convenient, time-saving refer- 
ence—exactly what you need—for you and 
your business—simply send it back, and the 
examination costs you nothing. 

Descriptive literature on requeet: a But Ay 
delay? You need the Atlas Send for 
it. Keep it—or return it, as you wish. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Maps, Atlases, Globes since 1867 
730 East Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WM. E. HOOPER 


& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE 


Since 1800 (through six wars) the 

HOOPER name has symbolized high- 

est quality in Cotton Duck and other 

Heavy Cotton Fabrics, Paper Mill 

Dryer Felts, Filter Cloth, Rope and 
Sash Cord 


HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 
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avoid kinks, to dry cordage before stor- 
ing, to keep it away from acids. The 
company points out that such precau- 
tions would add 10% to the life of the 
rope which would be equivalent to 
increasing the national stockpile by ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 Ib. 

@ Hemp Revival—Hemp rope was used 
on the old windjammers, much of the 
fiber being imported from Russia and 
Italy. Then in i820 the first Manila was 
brought to this country. This long 
golden fiber (single threads run to 15 
ft.) was stronger, lasted longer, stood up 
under soaking of salt water, would carry 


as heavv a load wet or drv. American 
hemp production declined until by 
1937 it amounted to only 500 tons. 


Last winter the Commodity Credit 
Corp. distributed hemp seed for plant- 


| ing 35,000 acres in Kentucky for seed 


production. Another 12.000 acres was 
planted for hemp fiber, and this crop 
is now being processed into rope. The 
seed will be used to plant 300,000 
acres this vear, and the crop (estimated 
at 150,000 tors of fiber) will be the first 
real addition to domestic materials for 
cordage. Importance of this poundage 


| is evident from a comparison with im- 
| ports. During 1940, when we depended 


| tion of 


| as against 20¢ to 


entirely on foreign fibers, we imported 
57.864 tons of manila and 141,471] tons 
of sisal and henequen. 

To prepare the hemp fiber, the De- 
fense Plant Corp. is financing construc- 
71 mills during 1943. Plants 
will be in Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and each 
will be located to service some 4,000 
acres of hemp. Mindful of the rural 
labor shortage, the mills will supply 
hemp harvesters and pick-up binders to 
farmers for the next fall crop. 

@ Nylon’s Chance—Less important in 
poundage but of greater dramatic in- 
terest are the experiments with du 
Pont’s nylon for rope—another reason 
why the womenfolk are finding a con- 
tinuing shortage in stockings. Nylon 
rope was used by All American Aviation, 
Inc., for its air-mail pick up service 
(BW—Aug.31'40,p22). The Army and 


Navy forces now are using nylon rope, 


for towing gliders. 

New nylon rope costs about $3 a Ib. 
25¢ a Ib. for ordinary 
rope. Some think that this price will 
rule out nylon rope except for rare and 
limited uses after the war. Others fore- 
see a great cut in costs when nylon mills 
get going on volume production, expect 
a price around 40¢. 

Plymouth Cordage Co.’s researchers 
are working hopefi ully with this and 
other man-made fibers. Results indicate 
that viscose and acetate ravon fibers, or 
some modification for rope making, may 
have a permanent application to the 
manufacture of cordage. Glass rope, 
from continuous filament, already = 
been made. 

The place of cotton in the cordage 


HIGHWAY ICE BREAKER 


To assure smooth riding and less «im. 


age to transit equipment, the \Iil 
waukee Electric Railway & Transpo 
Co. has developed a chopper t 
streets of deeply rutted ice. Mounted 
on the underside of a diesel truci 
with ten forward speeds), the ten 
inch steel chopper is operated from 
the cab by three hydraulic cvlinders 
The ice breaker moves at one m.p.h., 
followed by a snow plow which pushes 
aside the chunks. 


picture is neatly circumscribed by one 
company executive who says. “Tt t 
twice as much as manila and isn’t half 
as strong.” But for the duration cotton 
will be employed wherever possible. It 
will serve as a substitute for hard fibers 
in making string and cord. And cotton 
rope has proved especially adaptable for 
the lines that attach barrage balloons to 
their steel cables. 

@ Transplanted Manila—In an attempt 
to transplant manila fiber cultivation to 
this hemisphere the government is aid- 
ing United Fruit Co. experiments. | he 
Board of Economic Warfare and _ the 
Defense Supplies Corp. have arranged 
to defray the costs of planting 40,000 
acres of manila in Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras. It is expected that 
20,000 acres will be planted by the cnd 
of this year. 

Old timers doubt that there is anv 
permanent future for manila fiber in 
Latin America. Thesé countries lack the 
skilled and persistent labor supplied by 
the Japs in the Philippines. Washing 
ton planners retort that mechanization 
on our side will equalize costs. 

@ Other Candidates—Many of the nat: 
ural fibers, hitherto considered inferior 
for cordage, are being given a furthet 
hearing both in the U. S. and Latin 
America. Filaments of yucca, U. 5 
desert plant, and of the scrub palmetto 
of the deep South are being inves 
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The bomb 
that started a 
revolution 


T USED to be a slow job to make a bomb cas- 
l ing. You had to hollow out a solid piece of 
steel. You had to spend time machining the 
outside surface. 

But today, in a bomb plant, you see a white 
hot tube of steel slide into a big machine. The 
tube spins at a dizzy speed. And before you 
know it, magic mechanical arms have shaped 
the tube into a finished bomb shell . . . ten times 
faster than it’s ever been done before! 


All because somebody in a United States 


Steel plant had an ingenious idea to ‘‘spin”’ a 
bomb and shape it as a potter shapes his clay. 


The first bomb made this way started a bomb- 
making revolution. Because United States Steel 
turned the process over to other bomb makers, 
too...so that America’s swarms of bombers 

wouldn’t lack ‘‘eggs”’ to drop on the Axis. 

' From United States Steel laboratories come 
other amazing things to help win the war. Tough 
helmet steel that stops a .45 bullet. Portable 
airfields. A new, faster method of making bullet- 
core steel. 


After the war... what? 


After the war, steel will serve you even bet- 
ter. Everything from washing machines to sky- 
scrapers will share in these better steels inspired 
by war. In peace, as in war, no other material 
rivals steel. The U-S-S Label will mean more 
than ever on the peacetime goods you buy. 


g gy vg 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY * BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY * OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY * TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION * UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


. EVERY PAYDay 
Buy WAR BONDS 

The money you loan builds America’s war strength. Yours again to spend in 
years to come...for new comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


The 


“Swing Shift” 
Shifts to High 


This war worker is giving the gun to an ingenious device that might 
well be called “the answer to the production man’s prayer.” More 
specifically, it’s known as the Robbins & Myers Machine Drive. 


* This drive is a compact, streamlined, self-contained unit, so 
simple in principle that it is quickly installed on almost any type 
of machine—thus giving it an individual power plant with three 
or six positive, instantly selected speeds. As a result of its versa- 
tility and outstanding performance, machine designers are build- 
ing the R & M Machine Drive into their new machines, while 
production engineers in countless war plants are installing it on 
their present machines to increase output. 


* If you have a war-production problem involving machine drives, 
“special” motor applications, pumping, ventilating, or materials- 
handling—write us! We're always ready to help. The address is 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & 
Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
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tigated. Other candidates are | 
caroa, Cuba’s malva blanca, Col 
fique (already extensively used f 
and coffee sacks), and a hundred 
with outlandish names. But the : 
tion of manila is so firmly estab shed 
that users probably will return t 

soon as the shooting dies down. 


Umbrella Pinch 


Sharp curtailment on metal 


frames allows only 4,000 000 


umbrellas this year, one-fourth 
of record sale in 1942. 


One New York store—an old st 
for the rainy weather trade—r 
had four umbrellas left in stock. 

Most umbrella merchants ar 
quite so pinched, but inventories 


| where are beginning to show the 


resulting from record sales of ; 
16,000,000 umbrellas in 1942, c 


| with reduced production held back 


WPB limitation orders. And what co: 

pounds the industry's gloom is that un 
der order L-36 (BW—Novy.21’42.ps 
only 4,000,000 umbrella frames wi! | 
permitted manufacture this vear. 
is 30% of 1941 output, which was !?; 
787,000. 

e Competition Buckled—Last year’s de. 
mand was about 50% more than nor 
mal, thanks to limitations on the indu 

try’s keenest competition—raincoats and 
automobiles. 

Gas rationing and rubber conservation 
sent the nation out on foot in all kinds 
of weather. Raincoats are fast disappear- 
ing from the market as WPB allocates 


| rubber, vinylite, zelan, and other chemi- 


cal waterproofings for war. 
War industry, responsible for in- 
creased sales of almost everything, has 


| contributed directly to the umbrella 


| order M-154. But what really 


boom. One defense plant, for example, 
ordered 1,600 umbrellas from a Little 
Rock (Ark.) department store, “to get 
employees to work on time.” 
e@ Frame Order Hurts—Happy days for 
the industry were hardly under way, 
however, before WPB slapped limita- 
tions on production. Use of steel for 
shafts and handles was prohibited by the 
iron and steel order (M-126), and the 
use of plastics for the same og by 
urts 1s 


| the big cut that WPB ordered on frame 


_ models are limited 


production in order L-36. 

This limitation order also standardizes 
umbrellas in size, shape, and weight. 
Women’s umbrellas will be limited to 
4 Ib. of steel per dozen frames—mo:t 
of which goes into ribs and stretchers- 
if they have nonmetallic tips and fer- 
tules, 4.35 Ib. if tips and ferrules are 
steel. Previously steel in a dozen frames 
averaged 6.75 Ib. In addition, 143 
to ten ribs, v 
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cur ent styles have from 10 to 16 each. 
A ‘arther restriction limits the length 
of the ribs to no more than 20 in. 

e Quotas Protested—Men’s umbrellas, 
which dwindled to 10% of total busi- 
ness in the automobile era, are cut to 
5 lb. of steel per dozen frames, com- 
pared to 8 Ib. used in the past. ‘They 
} may have only eight 25-in. ribs. 

Umbrella makers are not sure they 
can operate on reduced quotas. ‘They 
| protest that 1941 was a slow year, that 
B 1943 pooguctien will hence be only 
E about 20% of 1942. Besides, manufac- 
+ turing costs have risen 25% to 33% 
since the war began. But what worries 
some 45 umbrella manufacturers most 
is a fear that the six companies on which 
the industry depends for frames will 
fold up. These firms, allowed only 30% 
of 1941 production (74% of the total 
per quarter), haven’t thought of a way to 
make ends meet. There is talk of con- 
solidation in the trade, manufacturers 
having failed to evolve a satisfactory 
substitute for steel ribs. 

Availability of other materials doesn’t 
> concern umbrella men yet. There is no 
more Oiled silk, of course, but most 
umbrellas are made from rayon and 
celanese. And should manufacturers be 
deprived of these, they can fall back on 
a variety of other materials which can 
be waterproofed and taffetized to make 
them weatherproof. At least there will 
be enough to cover the available frames. 
e Style in Price Factor—Substitutes prob- 
ably would not affect umbrella prices— 
usually from $2 to $7.50 at retail—which 
depend more upon style, pattern, and 
the value of the handle than upon qual- 
ity of materials used. 

Normally, retailers clean up stocks 
left over from the holiday trade in Jan- 
uary and February, but this year many 
stores were not even able to meet Christ- 
mas demand. Executives of Polan, Katz 
& Co., Baltimore, the country’s largest 
manufacturers, estimate that even if pro- 
ducers had received their entire 1943 
quota of frames in January, those 4,000,- 
000 umbrellas would barely fill the 
shelves of the country’s retailers. 
¢ Foreign Trade Negligible—This situa- 
tion is practically unaltered by foreign 
trade, both imports and exports having 
dwindled to negligible quantities in the 
past year. Although English-made men’s 
umbrellas have considerable prestige in 
this country, imports have declined 
steadily in the past five years. They 
amounted to $401,000 in 1937, dropped 
to $146,00€ in 1940. 

At the same time, exports, chiefly to 
South America, rose from $84,000 in 
1937 to $115,000 in 1940. Umbrella 


men in the Latin couniries, incidentally, | 


are even less equipped to meet stormy 
weather for the duration than are U. S. 
manufacturers. They have no frames of 


their own. They imported most of them | 
from Italy, Germany, and Japan before | 


the war. 
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EFORE round-the-clock air transport could begin 

at a certain mid-Pacific outpost, complete modern 
lighting facilities had to be installed. Specifications 
called for illumination of the air field at an even 3-ft.- 
candle intensity, yet with the towers kept well clear of 
the field so planes could land and take off without danger. 


Faced with this problem, the 
contractor called GRAYBAR—rec- 
ognized outdoor lighting special- 
ists. Working with the contractor, 
GRAYBAR drafted the complete 
working plan, designed the type 
and size of the towers, selected 
the proper lighting units, and pre- 
pared detailed wiring diagrams 
and installation instructions. 


Having completed initial pian- 
ning, GRAYBAR then assembled, 
packed, and specially boxed for 
export shipment 88 separate 
items representing 20 different 
manufacturers, and weighing 
182,000 Ib., or equivalent to four 


_ GraybaR 


freight carloads. Eighty-one blue- 
prints and drawings were neces- 
sary to ensure correct installation 
and operation at the destination. 

Yet this entire assignment was 
completed in a few short weeks. 


Your own orders for electrical 
supplies to increase the efficiency 
of war plants get the benefit of 
these same facilities when they go 
to on of GRAYBAR’S local “mobili- 
zation points”. GRAYBAR can help 
you conserve manpower, sim- 
plify purchasing, and speed up 
the delivery of critical needs. 
Why not make it a policy to take 
advantage of this “know-how”? 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . 


. . 20,000 customers 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


ABSENTEEISM: WHAT TO DO ABOUT | 


One of the chief hazards to sustained production, the problem will respond on'y to 


specific remedy because of the wide range of reasons why a worker absents himself 


Basic prerequisite of an intelligent attack on the problem is a thorough analysis and un. 


derstanding of the causes, followed by adequate correctives. 


“I am told that we could get 10% 
more production if we had a decrease of 
50% in absentecism,”’ said Donald Nel- 
son to a Baltimore audience last week. 
And on a report of nearly 10% absentee- 
ism in aircraft factories, he commented, 
“If this could be reduced by four-fifths, 
we could be absolutely sure of meeting 
all our goals this year. This is a problem 
that must be licked.” 

e Change Goals?—But experienced per- 
sonnel managers say that if meeting our 
production goals requires an 80% cut in 
absenteeism, then maybe our goals will 
have to be reconsidered. Such glum talk 
is in no sense defeatism or resignation. 

As the work week lengthens, as mar- 

ginal workers are drawn into the labor 


force, and as the wareincreasingly mod- 
ifies the pattern of our traditional social 
and economic life, absenteeism will in- 
evitably rise. Nevertheless, unless the 
employer moves effectively to keep ab- 
sentecism within reasonable limits, it is 
apt to get completely out of hand and 
wreck his business. 

e Records Scant—At present, we have 
only the vaguest idea of the dimen- 
sions of the absentee problem. Existing 
data are scant and unreliable—mainly 
because there is not a uniform method 
of record keeping in personnel offices. 
According to the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the figures that are available 
have generally been obtained by some 
such crude method as taking a daily 


iS |? 


Opening of the vast new foundry in 
Depew, N. Y., to be managed for the 
government by the Symington- -Gould 
Corp., was used by the company’s 
labor-management production com- 
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mittee as an occasion for an antiab- 
sentee rally. Employees, their wives, 
and children, for a total of about 10,- 
000, jammed into the new plant to see 
military maneuvers, a General Sher- 


count of unpunched time cards. ‘|! here. 
fore, says WMC, these figures often 


absenteeism, but also 
off that is authorized 


reflect not only 
scheduled time 
by the employer. 
Further, an employee may, for exam. 
ple, find another job and quit his pres. 
ent position without bothering to 
inform his supervisor. Such a practice is 
a common occurrence. One firm will 
count him as an absentee for a week 
without striking his name off company 
rolls. Another will carry his name for 
two or three pay periods. A third count 
him absent indefinitely until, by some 
chance, his name disappears. 
e Voluntary or Involuntary—An intclli- 
gent attack on absentecism requires an 


| ce 


WAR PaopUcTiON 


man tank in action, and Army and 
Navy heroes. It all was staged to back 
up the day-by-day campaign against 
absenteeism which goes on in the 
company’s works. 
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HARDENED AND DRAWN BY TOCCO 


IN 90 SECONDS 


YPICAL of TOCCO’s speed-up of war 

production is its heat-treatment of 21-inch 
tank bogey wheels. Here is the split-second 
time for hardening and drawing a rim—all in 
one operation—from the moment of pressing 
the “‘start’’ button: 


Time to heat to 1600° F: . . . 17.5 sec. 
Time to quench 
Time to draw 


Total time perrim . . . . 45.0 sec. 


Total TOCCO-treating time for both rims 


is only 90 seconds! This speedy, uniform hard- 
ening and drawing, localized at the wearing 
surfaces, has eliminated rejects due to cracking 
and has materially increased production output. 
Hardness of rims as drawn (S. A. E. 1335 steel) 
is 285-381 Brinell. 


Find out how TOCCO electrical induction 
can speed-up and improve your war produc- 
tion. The same standard TOCCO machine, with 
a simple change of work fixture, can be adapted 
to the Jow-cost hardening, annealing, brazing 
or heating of peacetime products. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HARDENING 
ANNEALING 
BRAZING 
HEATING for 


forming and forging 


o j 
Just pus World’s Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process —- 
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“‘This is a fine time 
to take a smoke, Tom!”’ 
“It’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE.”’ 


Yes, Country Doctor 1S DIFFERENT, 
soothingly cool, satisfyingly mild-mannered 
with not a bit of bite or burn. Years of 
careful testing and blending of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos produced superbly 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


Count 


Foie Smokers 


lealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 


If your 


&Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


INVENTORY CONTROL 
of SMALL PARTS 


When things are moving as fast as they are 
today — an error in inventory control ma 

tie up valuable war production. To chec 

and double check your inventory use Lewis 
Skid Boxes. Their uniform size permits a 
constant check on quantities moved into and 
taken out of temporary storage. Even inexpe- 
rienced help can keep a record of the count, 


Lewis Boxes can be used for receiving parts 
at machines — protect the parts during tem- 
porary storage—take them safely to the next 

rocess. Lewis Skid Boxes can be handled 

Y a power lift truck or with a hand lift 
truck. They can be safely stacked to con- 
serve space. Over 90% wood construction — 
using metal only where necessary to insure 
long wear in hard “24 hour” war production. 


Send for details, 
G. B. LEWIS CO. Dept. W2 Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 
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Theatrical object lesson is given at 
Los Angeles’s California Shipbuilding 
Corp. Employees, dolled up as Hiro- 
hito, Hitler, Mussolini, Goering, and 


Rommel, hail the launching of the 
model S. S. Absentee, represciiting 
400,000 man-hours lost at the yard in 
a month—enough to build a real ship, 


understanding of what and how much 
absenteeism is attributable to various 
causes. Thus far, there has been general 
agreement that voluntary and involun- 
tary absentecism exist, but scant agree- 
ment on what each of these broad cpte- 
gories should cover. Voluntary absentee- 
ism can be eliminated—but what is it? 
In any survey of absenteeism that 
covers a representative number of plants, 
sickness will appear as the No. | reason 
for absence from work. Nevertheless an 
overwhelming percentage of employers 
maintain that a large part-of the ab- 
sences attributed to illness are not really 
due to that cause. Employees, when 
pressed for a reason for their absence, 
will say they have been sick. ‘The em- 
ployer is forced to report an inflated 
illness figure. 
e Standard Needed—The same _ uncer- 
tainty about the justification for absen- 
teecism applies to almost every other 
cause. Unless the employer has some 
workable standard for distinguishing be- 
tween legitimate and unjustified ab- 
sentecism, he will be unable to combat 
it effectively; no amount of morale- 
building hoopla will turn the trick. 
The employer must start by deter- 
mining the composition of his absentee 
group. He will find, unless his situation 
is truly unique, that his work force 
breaks down into three broad classifica- 
tions. Unless he is out of line with 
other employers who have made such 
an analysis, figures will show that about 
60% of his employees are thoroughly 
dependable, very rarely absent; about 
25% are occasionally absent; and the 
remaining 15% are unreliable—chronic 
absentees. 
e Transfers Indicated —‘The employer 
will want wherever possible to make a 


few transfers. Chronic absentees in key 
jobs or in bottleneck departments wi 
be shifted to less vital work; their place 

Awill be taken by dependable workinen 
Next he should undertake to learn al 
he can about the chronic 15%. Ate 
they unrepresentative of his total work 
force in terms of sex, length of service, 
age, national origin, or color? 

The problem of the female absente 
is the most complex of all, often bc 
yond the employer’s control or influcne 
The woman worker is subject to ever 
cause of absenteeism that afflicts the 
male, save perhaps the day-after-payda 
hangover, and others besides. 

e Sickness Rate Higher—Sickness rat. 
are higher for women. This is truc not 
only of periodic female illness, but also 
for general illnesses as well. The U. 5 
Public Health Service reports that t! 

frequency of sicknesses and nonindu 

trial injuries lasting eight or more con 
secutive days in 1940 was 153 per 1,()0) 
for women, compared with 96 per 1,00) 
for men. In attempting to reduce ab 
sences attributable to illness, for wome: 
as well as for men, the employer ma 
undertake health programs, remoy 
health hazards, issue dietary and hy 
gienic propaganda, discourage malingc 
ing, and use his influence to maintain 
community health services. 

This latter item may prove to be most 
important and, as the war continucs, 
the most difficult. For already a short 
age of doctors end nurses is felt in a 
number of industrial centers. As the war 
continues, more medical personnel will 
join the armed forces. And the incon- 
venience, discomforts, and unsatisfied 
wants caused by the war's change of 
normal food, shelter, and clothing 
habits, plus the prospect of harder and 
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Heavy rock work, here! 
A shelf 1ad to be blasted 
along this lake shore. 


@ Wending its way from British Columbia across the Yukon 
to eastern Alaska, the Alcan Highway is a strategic military 
route, destined for a vital role in the overthrow of Hirohito’s 
minions. It was hacked through a wilderness of muskeg, 
rock, forest and mountain, often at sub-zero temperatures. 


Naturally, the road construction equipment had to be tops 
in durability—able to withstand rough weather, and rougher terrain. 
That’s why Cleveland Wagon Drills and Jackhammers were used at 
many points. Big, strong and readily maneuverable into any drilling 
position, our wagon drills ran thousands of feet of holes into huge rock 
formations. And Cleveland Jackhammers—sluggers with a mighty wallop 
—drilled rapidly in the hardest rock. 


An experienced Cleveland engineer will gladly tell you how our equipment 


for construction’ work and mining will heip solve your drilling problems. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


abel: to sien built and lighted 
for daylight operation 


Most plants operating today were designed and built for peace- 
time, daylight working schedules. Wartime production demands 
night work. Lighting based on daylight conditions is inadequate to 
serve the needs of night workers. 

Night production is generally acknowledged to be anywhere 
from 20% to 40% less efficient than daytime production. And 
poor lighting, with its consequent eyestrain, fatigue, and lower 
working efficiency, is a major cause of this slump. 

Re-lighting for 24-hour-a-day war production is the easiest, 
most economical remedy for this condition. Re-lighting does 
not mean discarding your present lighting system. It merely 
means bringing the equipment you have up to date by re- 
locating lamps to eliminate glare and shadow; increasing lamp 
wattages, re-spacing lamps, installing additional equipment to 
insure uniform lighting levels throughout your plant. A Silv-A- 
King lighting engineer can tell you exactly. 

Silv-A-King has specialized on industrial lighting for 21 
years. Silv-A-King quality equipment (fluorescent or incan- 
descent) plus a Silv-A-King “engineered layout” makes an un- 
beatable combination. 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 


300 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send for your copy of our 
16-page book: “Light Is An Essential 
Production Tool” 


SILV-A-KING MAKES tight WORK FOR YOU 
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longer work for everyone, pro 
lower physical resistance and 
need for more medical service 
@ More Marginal Workers—Th 
therefore, is toward more abs< 
attributable to illness, particu! 
cause, as the armed services dra 
healthy young men and indust: 
duction requires added hands, ; 
workers will be drawn into th 
forces. ‘These marginal workers \ 
among them many who, in 
times, would not have been co: 
sound enough for regular empl 
Their susceptibility to illness 
greater than any comparable gi 


| employees in peacetime. 


Home responsibilities of many wo. 
men are an important factor. A \\\{C 
report observes that the total working 
hours of women are not indic “ 
the time card in the factory, and that 
the extra strain and obligatio 
posed by hotsehold duties lead to g 
greater frequency of absences. ‘I hie re. 
port also points out that sickness in th 
family will often mean that the tking 


| wife, rather than the working hus band, 


will remain home to provide car 

@ No Personnel Problem—This is a so- 
cial, community, or economic, rather 
than a personnel problem. Obvious) 
the working mother with school-age 
children will be less likely to take 
Saturday off if there is some provision in 
the community for supervised play 
recreation and she knows her children 
will be well attended. Some employers 
are using their influence in the com- 
munity to create such facilities. It is also 
possible for an employer to help the 
worker-housewife handle other types of 
home obligations which cause absentec- 
ism. Shopping is one. 

The war has made the normally rou- 
tine business of buying a week’s supply 
of staple groceries an important cause 
of absenteeism. Already, and increas- 
ingly so in the future, the process of 
shopping begins with man-hours ex- 
pended in lining up and dealing with a 
ration board. It ends only after further 
time spent at a crowded meat or grocery 
counter. 

e British Plan—In England, where ab- 
senteeism in essential industries hits a 
fairly constant 10% despite strict na- 
tional regulations, a number of devices 
are being utilized to hold down shop- 
ping absenteeism. Representatives of 
ration boards periodically visit, or main- 
tain permanent offices in, large indus 
trial plants. Workers who have business 
to conduct with them will be given 
appointments before, after, and some- 
times during working hours. Standing 
in line is eliminated, time and travel are 
saved, and what otherwise would be a 
reason for staying away from work be- 
comes an incentive for steady atte’ nd- 
ance. 

Wherever possible and desirable, the 
actual shopping for working housewives 
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What a team they make —the American 
Ranger and the diesel engine in his land- 
ing bargel 

Leisurely afternoon? Well, wedon’ tmean 
this afternoon. Right now, there are tough 
hours and days ahead for them both, 

We mean some afternoon in the future, 
when all the barges have landed, when all 
the beach-heads are mopped up; an after- 
noon when the guns are silenced and the 
Ranger and his diesel are back at their 
peacetime jobs again. 

When that day comes, this man who is 
now a Ranger will enjoy new leisure. The 
engine will be shouldering more of his 
loads. Giving him better light, or trans- 
portation. Working long engine-weeks, so 
that he may work shorter man- weeks. 

That's a post-war aim worth the best 
we've got to make it come true. It’s worth 
our nights, and week-ends and holidays. 
We give them gladly. Rogers Diesel and 
Aircraft Corporation, 1120 Leggett Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. Divisions: Hill Diesel 
Engine Company, The Edwards Company. 


ROGERS r ote 


Diesel Engines, 5 to 2000 h.p. » Gasoline Engines » Generator Sets » Generators » Power Units » Switchboards » Pumping 
Units » Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers » Power Brushes » Snow Removal Equipmen: 


Streamlined deluxe Railway Motor Trains » Diesel Locomotives 
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NEED A CRANE? 


Study this symbol 


WRENCH, an I-beam and an 

hour’s time... with these, and 

a ‘Budgit’ Crane Assembly you 
can provide a jib or bridge crane to 
carry your electric hoist or chain 
block. 

No machine work is necessary. Not 
a single hole has to be drilled! In- 
structions, that a mechanic’s assist- 
ant can follow, are included. 

Except for the I-beam, or I-beam 
and shaft for bridge cranes (which 
you buy locally and save carrying 
charges), everything else is supplied 
in the one package. Quick deliveries 
are assured on the proper priority and 
your new crane can be operating the 
day you receive the Assembly. 

The low transportation costs and 
this revolutionary new method of 
acquiring a crane make this an invest- 
ment for profit and production. 


Write for Bulletin 352 which contains 
full information of this quick, economi- 
cal way to acquire jib or bridge cranes. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of *Shaw-Box' *Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 

‘American’ industrial instruments, 


MAXWELL 
manoe wane n) 


Cranes, 


for Every Industrial Need! 


For more than half a century, every conceivable form 
of Industrial Equipment has rolled smoothly, effi- 
ciently, and economically on EWC Wheels and Mount- 
ings. If you now use Wheels or Axles, or if you want 
to convert Stationary Units into Portable Equipment, 
write us for engineering suggestions. No obligation. 


MOORE Merlhed 
MAPTACKS 


Mostcompletelineavail- 
able. Includes the popu- 
lar “Civilian Defense” 
insignia tacks. At sta- 


tionery and Map stores. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO PHILADELPHIA PA 
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Unnecessary absences are flayed by a Winchester shop poster. The line dips 
to show that most absentees manage to show up on paydays, soars again to 
depict the number of week-end and holiday absences. 


is done by nonworking women. ‘The 
British Women’s Voluntary Services, 
prototype of our A.W.V.S., makes a 
major activity out of shopping for 
workers. 

@ Shopping at Work—Where such ar- 
rangements cannot be made, or prove 
inadequate, some British plants have 
provided shopping facilities within the 
works. A woman brings her ration books 
and shopping list to a central desk in 
the plant. One or more workers is as- 
signed the task of shopping for all 
employees who have left a list, and 
having the packages ready to be taken 
home at the end of the day. In some 
British plants, stores have been opened 
so that an employee can shop on the 
premises. In this country, employers 


| have induced storekeepers to keep open 


evenings in order to provide opportuni- 
ties for shopping outside of working 
hours. 

Beyond such specialized action, the 

attack on absenteeism of women can- 
not be broken down much further. 
Other factors causing women to absent 
themselves from work are commonly 
just as important in causing male ab- 
senteeism. 
@ Personal Reasons—Among these are 
the host of causes that may be 
bracketed as personal reasons: feelings 
of personal insecurity, which lead the 
employee to consider his job temporary 
and not worth sustained effort; shopping 
for other jobs; housing and transporta- 
tion difficulties; unaccustomed _pros- 
perity; industrial accidents; and, both 
as a factor by itself and as a contributor 
to every other form of absenteeism, bad 
morale. 

How compelling personal reasons for 
absenteeism may be, can be influenced 
to a large extent by morale. Patently 


Semen 


if a worker’s morale is high, if he is con. 
vinced that the work he is doing is im. 
portant and necessary, he will be les 
likely to take time off to go to a wed- 
ding, see a dentist, visit his relatives in 
the next town, or do any of the things 
that may be done outside of his work- 
ing hours or deferred as wartime sacti- 
fices. 

© Shadow of the Draft—Feelings of per- 
sonal insecurity seem to bear heaviest 
on the extremely young and aged groups 
in the work force. For the most part 
they are new employees who, in normal 
times, would not be in the labor mar- 
ket. The young man is usually only a 
short period away from Army induction 
and finds it difficult to sustain an inter- 
est in his work. He is also apt to be 
numbered among those whose present 
earnings provide an unaccustomed pros- 
perity. 

It has been found that the most 
effective appeal that can be made to him 
is to make him aware of how the work 
he is doing contributes to the nation’ 
war strength. He can be reminded that 
he will be looking for a job in the post- 
war world, that if his record is good, 
there likely will be an opportunity for 
him to get work in the plant that no 
employs him. 

e Vexing Problem—Except for remin¢- 
ing the aged, in any number of way. 
that this is a total war in which every- 
one must contribute to the limit of his 
capacity, there is little of a specialized 
nature that can be done to cut down 
absenteeism in this group. More 
nerable to illness, fatigue, and wartine 
inconveniences than any other section 
of the work force, the aged will con- 
tinue to present the most vexing <b 
sentee problem. 

Absenteeism due to shopping 


for 
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e hank that never calls a loan... 


far places with outlandish names. On ships 
1 all the seven seas. Wherever we or our 
s fight, you will find this “bank” respond- 
uickly and generously to urgent calls for 
s. It gives, and asks nothing in return. 

he blood bank of course. And thousands 
atriotic Americans have contributed a pint 
lood, or more, so that this bank can extend 
ife-giving loans wherever the long arm of 
assion reaches. 

bottles in which blood is collected lead a 
h life . They have to withstand mechanical 
dling. and steam sterilization that can break 
nary glass and cause it to turn opaque. But 
ung produces them of a glass that, in ad- 
bn, is not soluble and therefore will not con- 
nate the precious fluid. 


And this is only one phase of Corning’s work 
today. Wing tip lights for fighter planes, head- 
lamps for jeeps, searchlight lenses, marine and 
railroad lighting equipment—these and scores 
of other items represent standard uses for glass 
where American skill takes ne back seat for any 
Axis nation. And when it comes to utilizing 
glass as a new material, to save precious metals 
and alloys, Corning’s long years of research 
and engineering are proving of great value to 
this democracy we’re fighting for. 

Corning has been able to replace many materi- 
als with glass, and usually to the advantage of 
the user. For instance, Corning has just 
developed new glass pipelines for the dairy 
industry, saving vital alloys, permitting 
thorough sanitation and visibility. There 


is hardly a field of manufacture today to wl 
Corning has not contributed some im 
ment that will mean increased production 


If you have an idea that glass can streng 


your contribution to the war effort, write Corn 


ing Glass Works, Corning, New York. 


ORNING 


means 
Research in Glass 
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Traffic control at the six floor plant 
of the Imperial Brass Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, was getting to 
be a daily problem; valuable time lost 
in locating key men — personal contacts — 
plant group meetings. Increased demands 
for faster production only heightened 
their problem — until AMPLICALL 
brought the complete answer. Cover- 
age of their entire 150,000 square foot 


ABOVE 
AT LEFT: CENTRALIZED CONTROL CABINET THE HEART OF THE RAULAND INDUSTRIAL SOUND SYSTEM 


multiple uses of _ 


communications system 


MPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., CHICAGO 


area was achieved with control centered 
in several locations, primarily for instan- 
taneous paging and safety measures. Con- 
trols are located at watchman’s station, 
at switchboard, in personnel department 
and in the conference room, the latter 
including radio and recorder repro- 
ductions for executives. In such ways, 
AMPLICALL has solved vital prob- 
lems for war plants from coast to coast. 


WALTER C. ALVIN, IMPERIAL’S PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 
ADDS HIS REACTION: 


Iilustrated above is one of 
the 30 stotion AMPLICALL 
inter-communicating units, 
Gugmenting the paging 
equipment at imperial, 
thus relieving switchboard 
congestion. 


our prc 
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“Installed only seven months 
ago, our AM PLICALL Commu- 
nications System has 
remarkable time-saver. 
are now located in split-seconds. 
¥ General conference and per- 
sonal meeting delays have been 
eliminated and work-monotony 
relieved by musical prog rams. _ 
AM PLICALL has deetnian 
given our morale a real lift an 
most aa ony has increased 

ctive efficiency to a 
surprising degree.” 


roved a 
ey men 


other jobs can be cut drasticall; 
or both of two ways. First, a 
can be made satisfied with his 
postion; and second, changii 

can be strongly discouraged by \Ic 
action in decreeing a job free 

tight labor mz arket. 

e Thawing the Freeze—Despit« 
siastic reports that the shifting 

ers in frozen areas has been pr 
eliminated, don’t conclude that 
foolproof device. Workers who 


| make a change have discovered 


beating the game. 

The labor freeze is achieved | 
ting war industry employers to a, 
to hire anyone employed in anot 
industry without a release from | 
ent employer. The agreement d 
cover clearly nonwar fields of « 
ment. In such places as Buffal., |) 
troit, and Louisville, therefore, wh¢ 
the freeze is operating, a war wor 
quit his job and take a job di 
cab, washing windows, being a wait 
or running an elevator. After a weck 
so in such a nonwar occupation, |ic \ 
go to the employment office of the plant 
where he wants a job and file an appl. 
cation as an experienced machinist. pr 
operator, or whatever he may be 
ing on his application that he is n 
now employed at his trade. Hungry for 
labor, the firm of his choice wil! snap 
him up and will have done it legit 
mately, without violating the job freeze 
order. 

@ House Hunting—Crowded housing in 


| war production areas makes for job dis- 


| satisfaction. 


Workers want to be em- 
ployed where living conditions are bet- 
ter. They will spend time away from 


| work seeking more satisfactory living 


| quarters. 


Employees commute from 
further distances for housing reasons, 
and also because a labor scarcity makes 
it necessary for plants to draw them 
from more remote labor pools. 
Besides raising morale so that the 
importance of being at work outpulls 
discomfort in the clash between an em- 
ployee’s impulses, there are few things 
that can be done about transporta- 
tion and housing. The organization of 
car pools is one concrete step that can 
be taken. This will ease the discom- 
forts of workers traveling to work, and 
the absent worker in a car pool will be 
asked next day by his fellow riders 
where he has been. If he repeats often 
enough, he becomes the butt of pointed 
cracks. It isn’t much, but it helps to 
stigmatize absenteeism. 
e High Wages Blamed—Many employ- 
ers contend that the most important 
reason behind voluntary absenteeism 1s 
high wages. None of them seems pre- 
pared to suggest that wage cutting will 
help to cut absences, but a number of 
them have expressed a temptation to 
use fines, or some other form of finan- 
cial penalty, as a method of discourag! 
it. With jobs plentiful, such an m- 
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New York’s First Bank , Peat : Personal Trusts 
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.y 4000-pound demolition bomb * verted our basic industries into new 


is the main Allied weapon now 
used to paralyze war production in the 
Reich. It digs a crater four stories 
deep and forty feet across, and shat- 
ters any structure within a radius of 
hundreds of feet. 
Some of the largest factories in 
Europe have already fallen into wreck- 
age under these titanic block-busters. 


. In their ruins, the creative power of 


many old and profitable industries is 
buried—the output of products, the 
employment of workers and the earn- 
ings of owners. 

By methods less spectacular than 
the roar of bombs, war has brought 
dislocation even to our own shores. 
It is sweeping bare the shelves of 
merchants. It has changed the living 
standards and occupations of millions 
of our people. It has cut off important 


channels. It has destroyed many long- 
established enterprises. 

Yet war builds new wealth upon 
its own devastation. It has aroused a 
driving demand for new equipment, 
new methods, new inventions. It has 
laid the foundations of scores of new 
peace-time industries. War hastens 
the normal progress of economic life. 
It lays new obstacles and new oppor- 
tunities in the path of workers, in- 
vestors and management. 

Through its investment research 
and tax divisions, the Bank of New 
York provides facilities which are 
useful, year in and year out, in the 
administration of trust and other 
funds placed in the Bank’s care. 
Today under the added burdens of 
war, those services are of increased 
value to individuals, estates and 


materials from overseas. It has di- y corporations. 


BANK OF NEw York 


48 Wall Street-—New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 


Copyright 1948-.Renk of New Yor? 
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FOR VICTORY!...THE CARDINEER fa 
SAVES TIME—SAVES MONEY-SAVES MANPOWER 
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ASK FOR YOURS a 


ing 
Studies in time-money saving 


@ Buying War Bonds is now a “Must” as a background to 
victory. But, there also are other important duties—to conserve 
time, to save money, to release more workers for vital war jobs. 


CARDINEER, the compact, portable rotary file—built on the 


wheel principle—brings thousands of record cards to the 


CARDINEER OFFERS 


instant tips of the operator’s fingers. It actually saves 40% © Faster finding ond posting 


in manpower—is easily adaptable to your present methods 


Break office bottlenecks and solve departmental record- 
keeping problems with the CARDINEER. Everywhere lead- 


shou 


ing business houses are installing Cardineers to short-cut war ore available os follows; 
° . check and pin on your letter- 
routine records. Investigate now. head: Inventories [), Costs (, 


Payroll & Personnel (), Plant 
& Equipment (J, P. R. P. 0, 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY cethaaset delieiien 0. 


General Offices: Canton, Ohio 


x mun¢ 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES a 4 mor: 
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ABSENTEEISM 


314 PRODUCTION HOURS 
WERE LOST AT THIS PLANT 
YESTERDAY __ 


sraphic reminders on the increase of * 


shsentecism are billboards (visible for 

000 feet) at entrances to Raybestos- 
Manhattan Inc.’s rubber manufactur- 
ng plant in Passaic, N. J. 


plover must be prepared to lose work- 
1s, for they will simply go to other 
jobs rather than take punishment. And 
it can touch off a plant-wide response 
hat will be even costlier in terms of 
production. 

Last week 300 employees in the trim 
hop at Chrysler’s Dodge truck plant in 
Detroit walked off their jobs in protest 
against layoff of three fellow employees 
for two days because they had left their 
jobs early to eat lunch. In this case the 
inion in the plant has promised to dis- 
ipline the leaders of the walkout, but 
aluable production time has been irre- 
trievably lost. And what happened there 
is not an unusual reaction to an em- 
ployer’s disciplinary action. 
¢ Matter of Morale—Therefore, absen- 
teecism attributable to unaccustomed 
prosperity may be influenced by raising 
morale, and by not much else at the 
present time. Doing an effective job of 
raising morale requires an understand- 
ing of why morale is lower than it 
should be. Morale-building should take 
as many different forms and come into 
as many different focuses as there are 
reasons for its need. 

One firm discovered, by examining 
the composition of its chronic absentee 
ist, that it was weighted heavily with 
Negroes and Italians, the two important 
unority groups in the plant. A general 
morale-building program did not have 
any perceptible effect on the group. The 
abor-management production commit- 
tee in the plant, which was trying to 
help cut down absences, was asked to 
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extend itself. It did, but the problem 
was no nearer solution. Then the em- 
ployer realized that the labor-manage- 
ment committee, the local union off- 
cialdom, and the plant grievance com- 
mittee were composed of Slavs and 
contained no Negroes or Italians. By 
indirect methods, the union was in- 
duced to rectify these errors. Almost 
immediately, beneficial results were evi- 
dent. 

@ Two Objectives—It is clear that the 
treatment for poor morale must fit the 
cause that lies behind it. But programs 
to minimize absentecism have the same 
two broad objectives: 

(1) The worker must be made aware 
of the fact that voluntary absence is 
disapproved—by the employer, the na- 
tion, and his fellow workers. 

(2) The worker must be made aware 

that his absence does not pass un- 
noticed. 
e Individual Contract — Although post- 
ers, ballyhoo, and mass appeal programs 
are useful, they will be immeasurably 
more effective if they supplement a 
campaign of individual contacts. The 
foreman or personnel representative 
should talk with a worker after every 
absence. So, also, should a labor mem- 
ber of the plant’s labor-management 
committee, where one exists. Attend- 
ance contests between departments have 
had salutary results by getting the 
chronic absentee’s fellow employees to 
interest themselves in his attendance 
record. 

Surveys by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 

Statistics list seven simple devices in 
helping to pare down absenteeism. They 
are: (1) interviewing absentees on their 
return to work; (2) pulling time cards 
and requiring workers to obtain them 
from foremen before returning to work; 
(3) posting absentees’ names; (4) posting 
average rates for groups of workers and 
awarding prizes or trophies to groups 
with good records; (5) granting good 
attendance awards; (6) requiring ab- 
sentees to get their pay at special tables 
or in special envelopes (some companies 
pay for absences in simulated German 
marks or Japanese yen); (7) getting the 
union representative, in organized plants, 
to speak to workers who have high 
absence records. 
e Variations Tried—An almost unlim- 
ited number of variations is possible. 
Many are being tried in practically every 
industrial center. Some employers are 
convinced that unless something is done 
about it, absenteeism will eventually 
cripple their operations. 

In theory, every employer is shooting 
at zero for his absentee rate, but all of 
them know that is impossible of attain- 
ment. If a firm can get its current 
absentee rate down to 3%, and keep it 
from increasing more than 1% every 
six months, it can take pride in knowing 
that it is doing better than par for the 
course. 


What 


is a MICRO-CHEK? 


@ The Trico Micro-Chek is a 
new type of comparator gage, 
used on inspection lines, or at 
machines, which speeds up 
the gaging of precision parts. 
It visually multiplies dimen- 
sions by 200. Its big, highly 
visible indicator greatly re- 
duces eyestrain and fatigue. 
Its simplicity enables inexpe- 
rienced workers quickly to 
become accurate inspectors. 
Our booklet tells more about 
its many applications. 


Instrument 
size 


More than 1700 war plants 
and government pee se 
many of which time and again 
have re-ordered additional! 
scores of Micro-Cheks. 


booklet. Address: 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. W, Butfele, N.Y. 
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“THE 17TH FLOOR IS CALLING FOR MORE HEAT” To distribute comfort 
in the form of steam or hot water to hundreds or thousands of radiators 
calls for experienced piping engineering to compensate for such 
factors as weight, pressures, exposures, expansion and contraction. 

The supplying of heat through a maze of “branches” to every nook 
and corner of a building is a job for Grinnell FLUID TRANSPORT. 
As fabricators and manufacturers Grinnell supplies the required con- 
necting links which convert a pile of pipe into a complete heat 
distribution system. 

For new war construction, or maintenance and repair of existing 
piping, call Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive offices, Providence, R. L, 
Plants and offices throughout U. S. and Canada. 


WHENEVER PIPING 1S INVOLVED 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems Pipe and Tube Fittings 
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THE WAR- 


AND BUSINESS ABROAp 
SY 
Allies’ Backbone 


Vital role of Americay 
matériel mirrored in reviey 
of lend-lease showing that aid 
has topped 8% billions. 


Significant facts buried in t! 
9l-page review of lend-lease 
are (1) that its ultimate cost ur 
above $35,000,000,000; (2) that} 
lease exports are still only a clo 
to cash sales of war goods; and (3) that 
reciprocal lend-lease is playing an jp. 
creasingly vital role in the United \,. 
tions’ world-wide war program. 
e@ Untrimmed, Unhampered — ‘| |e pi. 
tlefields of Russia are the 
ground for American ordnance, 
and tanks in what is the prelude to the 
planned British-American 1943 offensive 
confirmed at Casablanca. The magni. 
tude of America’s cor.tribution to | 
ent and future battles is described ip 
the report submitted to Congress | 
Lend-Lease Administrator Edward R 
Stettinius, Jr. Despite oblique congre: 


BUNDLES FROM RUSSIA 


Thousands of Russian furs were auc 
tioned recently to American dealers 
by Amtorg Corp, New York. The 
stenciled sack shows its origin as the 
depot of the Peoples Commissariat 
of Trade, Petropavlovsk, Kamchiatka. 
With Russia still on speaking term’ 
with Japan, Soviet ships continue t0 
ply between U. S. Pacific ports and 
Soviet Far Eastern Harbors. 
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fre Ke own Lalbied 


(How magazine editors showed TIME up) 


Tae answer to “How am I doing?” 
means most when it comes from a 
fellow professional. 


And so there is no group in Amer- 
ica whose esteem the Editors of TIME 
value more highly than the editors 
of America’s other magazines. 


Last fall, TIME addressed a ques- 
tionnaire to these other editors 
through Carsen Associates, asking 
them just one question: “What do 
you consider the most important 
magazine in America?”* 


With due respect for professional 
pride, human nature, normal ego— 
TIME expected that each and every 
editor would vote first place to his 
own magazine. Realistically, TIME 
trained its sights on second place. 
For this once, that was TIME’s idea 
of tops. 


*341 magazines, one name per magazine, 
as listed by Standard Rate & Data: 121 ed- 
itors replied (35.5%). 


But the magazine editors of 
America played hob with TiME’s 
notions about human nature. They 
gave TIME first place, topping 73 
other magazines. They gave TIME a 
lead of almost four to one over the 
nearest magazine that carries adver- 
tising, and they registered more 
first-choice votes for TimE than for 
all next 11 magazines combined. 


Do you know about 
these surveys? 


This survey of Magazine Editors is 
one of a series which TIME has been 
making through Carsen Associates. 
You have seen the results of some 
of them in printed advertisements. 
You will see the results of several 
others as the weeks go by. The box 
herewith sums up the ones already 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


printed and tells of the ones still to 
appear. About ten in all. 


But there’s more to this than ap- 
pears in the box. For twenty-six 
other groups of important people in 
the U. S.—more than 20,000 of the 
country’s leading people—were 
asked that one question: 


“What do you consider the most 
important magazine published 


in the U. S. today?” 


And the answer came (and keeps 
coming) from each and every 
group: TIME. 


TIME is indeed grateful for this 
vote of confidence—will do all in 
its power to deserve the continu- 
ing interest and support of “Amer- 
ica’s Most Important People.” 


(Perhaps because Time does the most 
important job a magazine can do—for 
America's most important people.) 


EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 
Corporation officers and directors 
(TrmeE, 8 to 1) 


Newspaper editors (Time, 2% to 1) 
Radio commentators (Time, 2 to 1) 
People listed in “Who's Who” (Time, 
2 tol) 

EVIDENCE HEREWITH : 
Magazine editors (Time, almost 4 to 1) 


COMING SOON! 


College presidents Newspaper columnists 
Members of Congress School principals 
Mayors of U. S. Cities 


ee oe ees ~ 


161 words you can't afford to miss! 


WANT TO SAVE FUEL? 
THEN INVESTIGATE THE GILMER 
NATIONAL POWER-RECOVERY PLAN 

APPROVED BY THE WPB 


When Gilmer instituted its impor- 
tant National Power-Recovery Plan, 
fuel-saving was a by-product of power- 
saving. And now, the crisis in 
America’s fuel supply brings a new 
“highlight” to the picture. This un- 
selfish plan can, and will, make 
important economies in fuel...now! 

Approved by the War Production 
Pes. 8 the Power-Recovery Plan is 
offered absolutely free to industry, as 
Gilmer’s contribution to the war ef- 
fort. Useful Power-Recovery Esti- 
mators are offered to the following 
services: Steam, W ater, Gas, Mechani- 
cal Transmission, Boilers, Electricity, 
Compressed Air, Refrigeration, and 
Prime Movers. These charts combine 
the “know-how” of leading power 
engineers...and a wealth of technical 
information simplifies your fuel and 
power-saving problems. 

Now is the time to enlist your plant 
in this necessary battle against power 
waste. It’s in use in major American 
Industries. It comes without cost. or 
obligation. Write to Gilmer today! 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Oldest Firm of Rubber 
Fabric Belt Specialists 


CLIP 7y 
LH. GILMER coun Now ! 


Tacony, Phila., Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of the Gilmer National Power-Recovery Plan, marked 
to the attention of : 


Name & Title— 
Company 


Address— — . I 
i 
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sional criticism of policy, operations, 
and administration, Teedieens will be- 
gin its third year untrimmed and un- 
1ampered. 

As one of the biggest spenders among 
war agencies, lend-lease has access to a 
cool $35,970,000,000 through authori- 
zations by the well-heeled War, Navy, 
Treasury, Agriculture, and other depart- 
ments. Cumulated appropriations, to 
the end of 1942, totaled $18,410,000, 
000. Total lend-lease aid topped $8,- 
252,000,000 by the turn of the year. 
@ Services Constitute 20%—*‘Lend-lease 
aid” is a complicated, if not ambiguous, 
entity. More than 20% of the total 
($1,705,054,000) consists of services: 
shipping, repair of shipping facilities, 
charges for use or construction of pro- 
duction facilities, etc. 

The remaining 80% —“goods trans- 

ferred”—includes military supplies, in- 
dustrial equipment, and agricultural 
products released to other United Na- 
tions. Of the $6,547,679,000 total, 
nearly $600,000,000 is awaiting ship 
space at American ports. 
e Heavily Military — American exports 
have been heavily weighted on the mili- 
tary side. Ordnance, ammunition, planes 
and parts, tanks and parts, motor ve- 
hicles, watercraft and parts, and mis- 
cellaneous combat items constitute 56% 
of the dollar total. Industrial equip- 
ment and machinery made up 24% of 
the total; agricultural products, 19%. 

At the same time, the picture re- 
mains incomplete unless cash purchases 
by other United Nations are stacked 
alongside the lend-lease total. Paid-for 
exports during the period of lend-lease 
operations up to Jan. 1, 1943, totaled 
$6,900,000,000—topping lend-lease ex- 


IN SWEDEN, TOO 


Handfuls of ration cards form part 
of the collection of 90 needed by 
citizens of neutral Sweden to obtain 


ports by $941,000,000. A major part 
the cash purchase exports were order 
during 1939, 1940, and 1941 bef: 
lend-lease. 

@ Eluding Submarines—The report < 
closes that during this period 3,2 
tanks, 2,600 planes, and 81,000 milit 
vehicles were shipped to Russia. Of |. 

a greater percentage of shipments by t 
Northern route is eluding the Germ 
U-boat packs and Norway-based bon 
ers, but according to Soviet commu: 
qués, the Red army’s loot on the Sout 
ern front during a two-week period 
January was of almost parallel mag: 
tude: 744 planes, 1,517 tanks, 68,0() 
vehicles, and quantities of munitions 
and railroad rolling stock. 

The lend-lease report is naturally lack- 
ing in detailed statistics likely to aid, 
comfort, or dismay the enemy. In addi- 
tion, it is sometimes intentionally mis- 
leading. It states, for instance, tha 
shipments of tanks, planes, and military 
vehicles to Russia have been greater 
than those sent to the United Kingdo 
under lend-lease. Five pages later it } 
admitted that twice as many planes and 
other armaments have been shipped t 
the United Kingdom under direct cas! 
purchase accounts as under lend-leas: 
Thus it develops that while militar 
items shipped to Russia totaled $459, 
951,000, military exports to Britain 
totaled $1,380,000,000. 

@ Food Shipments—Although nearly 4, 
000,000 tons of food left the United 
States under lend-lease during 1942- 
enough to feed 4,000,000 people for 
a year on an American diet—this amount 
constituted less than 14% of the na- 
tion’s expanded total supply. 

During 1943, food shipments to other 


food and clothing. Some shortages 
are acute, including tobacco which is 
so scarce that a bonus of coffee is of 
fered to anyone willing to pass up the 
weed and turn in stamps to prove it. 
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“Watch the Tanks 


go by! 


The tanks are pouring off the production lines in a 
steady stream! And one bad production bottleneck was 
licked, strangely enough, by plaster! 


Thousands of small gears and other working parts 
formerly calling for skilled labor and costly, complex 
machines—are now quickly cast by simple plaster molds 
so perfectly no finishing is required! Think of the time, 
labor and machinery saved! 


National's 21 big modern plants are stepping up war 
production in many ingenious ways! Steel landing mats 
for airfields. Fireproof exterior board to replace lumber 
and house millions of men quickly and safely. Acousti- 
cal materials for airplane motor test stacks. Dozens of 
other items to help lick Hitler. 


a ae \t 'VA\W iid. i \(/ ALY, AULT Hy 
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And on the home front, many non-critical Gold Bond 
products are still available for necessary building and 
repairs. For instance, Gold Bond fireproof gypsum wall- 
board for extra room construction—Gold Bond insula- 
tion products, to save as much as 30% on fuel. 


BUILD BETTER WITH 


Gold Bond 


Evergthing - for walla g ceding a 


Ask your local Gold Bond lumber or building material 
dealer for these modern wall and ceiling products. They 
will help you keep your property in shape and keep up 
its value. Help you save fuel. Help you build extra living 
and working space for war workers at low cost! 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, New York. 


PEACETIME GOLD BOND PRODUCTS INCLUDE W BOARD, LATH, pastes, LIME, METAL PRODUCTS, ROCK WOOL, SOUND 


CONTROL, PAINT, INSULATION BOARD. MANY ARE av Haste TODAY FROM YOUR LUMBER OR BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER. 
a pls 2s ates tae aaa 


IS THIS A CLOSE-UP OF YOUR 
POSTWAR PLANS ? 


ON’T be discouraged if your 
postwar plans are a complete 
blank. ‘The way to start planning is 
to start—right now! And Taylor In- 
struments can help you get started— 
without interfering in the slightest 
with the No. 1 job of winning the war! 
We say this for just one reason—be- 
cause Taylor Instruments are built for 
quick conversion to new processes. 
With their unit construction and in- 
terchangeability of parts, they can help 
you change almost overnight to what- 
ever product you decide to make after 
the war. 

And that’s important, not only to you 
but to the whole country, because a 
quick conversion to peacetime pro- 
duction may be our one real hope of 


postwar prosperity! Many government 
and business leaders are agreed on 
this point. 

We don’t mean to imply that you 
can solve your whole postwar plan- 
ning problem with a couple of Taylor 
Fulscope Controllers and a Taylor 
Aneroid Flowmeter! But we know 
Taylor Instruments can help—just as 
they are now helping thousands of 
plants take wartime production 
changes in their stride. 

So when you make your postwar 
plans—keep Taylor Instruments in 
mind! Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y.,and Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording, 
and controlling temperature, pressure, 
humidity, flow and liquid level. 


TO AMERICANS ON 
THE HOME FRONT: 


Taylor Household Ther- 
mometers and Weather 
Instruments have enlisted 
for the duration. Most 
stores still have stocks on 
hand. If yours hasn't, re- 
member—Taylor’s war ex- 

rience will bring youeven 

tter instruments later! 


BUY U. S. WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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— 
Taylor 
ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND 


ae 
Lnstrwments 


MEAN 


INDUSTRY 


United Nations will increase. W? |e 
Britain’s self-sufficiency program ha 
duced her dependence upon U. S. fo« |; 
Russia, the Middle East, Africa, . 4d 
other parts of the world face incr. s. 
ingly dificult times. The Red arm 
moving westward into the farm lads 
of the Ukraine and during 1942 adi cd 
5,000,000 acres to its sown land beh id 
the safety of the Caspian Sea. S$: |], 
civilians in Russia continue to exist on 
iron rations, and these rations can ouly 
be supplemented by foods sent from 
America. 

e Deliveries Short of Need—In Deccim- 
ber, 1942, food exports to Russia cx- 
ceeded those to Britain for the first 
time. Yet the hazard of the sea lanes 
to Soviet ports and a lend-lease cm- 
phasis on munitions meant that food 
actually delivered to Russia has been 
less than enough to feed 10% of ithe 
4,000,000 casualties hospitalized since 
the war began. 

On Dec. 5, 1942—a week before bread 
riots brought British troops into Tehe- 
ran, capital city of Iran—the United 
States and Great Britain agreed to sup- 
ply increasing quantities of grain to 
Iran and other Middle East countrics. 
The food shortage, growing out of the 
severance of Mediterranean supply 
routes and enhanced by the influx of 
refugees and occupying armies, finally 
reached crisis dimensions when the lo- 
cust cycle hit its peak in 1941-42. To 
ease this situation and aid other Allies, 
the United States exported more than 
196,000 tons of wheat products during 
1942 (see cover). Some of this went 
to North Africans, from whom Ger- 
many had stolen 800,000 tons of wheat 
before the arrival of Allied armies. 
© More and Better—Although food ship- 
ments in 1942 reached a total value of 
$1,267,552,000. Americans are still eat- 
ing more and better food than any other 
people in the world. And other Allied 
nations are sacrificing food to feed 
soldiers at the front or at way-stations 
scattered across the earth. During 1942 
U. S. shipments of beef, lamb, and mut- 
ton totaled 22,000,000 Ib. Australia 
and New Zealand between them con- 
tributed another 30,000,000 Ib. to the 
United Nations food pool. By far the 
largest meat shipment, however, was 
American pork, which amounted in 
1942 to 1,112,000,000 Ib. 

Lend-lease aid has been made avail- 
able by executive order to 31 nations, 
which are at war with one or more of the 
Axis powers, and another dozen still 
outside the war are eligible to receive 
help from the U. S. American indus- 
trial might and the skill of American 
farmers—which make lend-lease possible 
—are being felt on every battlefield of 
the war. But like the war production 
program itself, lend-lease is just reaching 
peak efficiency, and like the entire 1943 
war effort, the fate of lend-lease swings 
on the critical hinge of shipping. 
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... with Bus Duct 


Out of the reach of meddlers and careless 
workmen—well protected against sabotage 
—are the Bus Duct lines that distribute light 
and power in thoroughly modern plants. 


Current-carrying bus bars are enclosed 
on all four sides by a strong, rigid casing. 
Even the “plug-in” openings are capped 
when not in use. 

Here is maximum protection of property 
and human life—with minimum use of 
critical materials, consistent with sound 
engineering. 

Even more important, however, are the 
contributions Bus Duct is making to pro- 
duction continuity in the war emergency. 
Machines can be moved, tool set-ups 
changed, new circuits added—without cut- 
ting power or interrupting work. 

“Plug-in” Bus Duct systems are today 
recognized as an integral part of the ma- 
chine tools they serve. 

In thousands of plants today, they are 
speeding war-time output. They will be a 
mass production necessity in post-war manu- 
facture. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS * SALVAGE ALL SCRAP METAL 


cts CO. 
ELECTRIC proou - 


ichiga ; . 
Detroit, Mich's Ge 


MANUFACTURERS OF Vacu-Break Safety Switches, 
SaffoFuse Panelboards, Circuit Master Breakers, Switch- 
boards, Bus Duct Systems—FOR LIGHT AND POWER. 
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The first adventurous inhabitant of 
southern Europe who climbed u 
the back of a horse and maleel te 
stay there long enough . . . experienced 
a new sensation of speed and power. 
The horse—the first to lend his 
muscles to man’s service — gave man 
the key to a treasure so vast that it 
has not yet been counted. 

Power—the ability to get work done 
by some means outside himself that is 
infinitely stronger —has made man 
civilized . . . enabled him to annihilate 
distance and literally move mountains. 
If we read fossil records correctly, 
natural horsepower was the first step 
toward the engines of iron and steel 
that serve us today. 

But, like the horse, these iron and 
steel engines must be bridled and con- 
trolled. The prime movers which man 


Accurate, responsive control of extremely 
heavy loads is a “‘must’’ in drilling oil 
wells. Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Con- 
yerters (Lysholm-Smith type) are over- 
whelmingly successful in this exacting work. 


Ms 
ee ke 3h = .& 
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The Horse that 


OLA 


a Treasure 


has created have a common failing: 
They cannot deliver full power until 
ore a certain speed. That’s why 
it been necessary to devise some 
means for a moving engine to pick up 
a standing load—and this is fa busi- 
ness of Twin Disc Clutch Company. 


Because this company specializes in 
the development and manufacture of 
these power links, we provide not only 
the most advanced engineering, but 
economy of production as a Our 
engineers are ready to work with you 
now in planning the application of 
special or standard Twin Disc clutches, 
hydraulic couplings or hydraulic torque 
converters, to your equipment as you 
will be building it, when America is 
once more at peace. Twin Disc 
CLutcH Company, 1402 Racine 
Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Twil (disc . 


CLUTCHES ~~ HYDRAULIC DRIVES 


; Clutch 
f Power Take-off 


For Better Cheese 


Argentina prepares to 
invoke new, higher standards 
on Feb. 24 as part of drive to 
capture U. S. market. 


BUENOS AIRES—Aware at last that 
only standardized products of very high 
quality can compete effectively on the 
very competitive United States market, 
Argentina, on Feb. 24, will take a prece. 
dent-setting step which is bound to have 
tremendous repercussions throug)iout 
Latin America. 

After that date, no cheese can be 
shipped from Argentina unless it has 
passed rigid new standards of quility, 
age, shape, weight, color, packing, and 
storage. 

@ Big Slice of Market—What this means 


| can best be appreciated when it is rea- 
| lized that Argentina, more than any 
| other country, has been gunning for the 


share of the United States cheese mar- 
ket formerly held by Italy and Switzer- 
land. Its big opportunity developed in 
1940 (BW—Nov.9’40,p60) when, faced 
with the blockade in the Atlantic, Italian 
and Swiss deliveries to the United States 
dropped 50%. In 1939, Argentine 
cheese exports to the United States 
amounted to 686,000 Ib. A year later 
they jumped to 10,303,000 Ib., and in 
1941 to an all-time high of 26,385,000 
Ib., or 18% more than Italy—biggest 
former supplier—had shipped in 1938. 

But business fell off in 1942. In part 
this was due to tighter United States 
import regulations and to the shortage 
of shipping space. But it was also due 
to questions of quality and to the re- 
fusal of the unorganized Argentine pro- 
ducers to formulate and adhere to rigid 
standards of packaging and shipping. 
When the books were closed on 1942, 
they showed that barely 16,500,000 Ib. 
had been shipped to the United States. 
e Drive for Quality—Argentina is mak- 
ing one of the most concerted efforts in 
all Latin America to use the present 
emergency—in which producers of many 
farm products are dependent on the gov- 
ernment to buy products normally sold 
for export—to force producers to stand- 
ardize and improve the quality of their 
goods (BW—Dec.5’42,p17). 

The cheese trade is one of the first 
to work out a formula for action. Simul- 
taneously with the formation in 1941 of 
a cheese committee composed of mem- 
bers of the Argentine-American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in New York to assist 
in the supervising of cheese imports and 
to help in the settlement of claims, the 
Argentine Ministry of Agriculture sent 
two of its best experts to study the 
needs of. the United States cheese mar- 
ket and to inspect shipments arriving 
at United States ports. Further en- 
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“I’M GIVING every- 
thing I’ve got, to 
preserve the kind of 
a world you want to 
live in. I’m not kicking either, but I’m ex- 
pecting you to do your part, too. I depend 
on your help—in buying War Bonds, in 
saving your tires, in searching the house for 
scrap metal. More than that, I’m counting 
on you for a full week’s work—every week.”’ 


industrial eye injuries mean priceless days 
lost. Foggy vision means costly mistakes 
and rejections. Whatever your job, your 
work is no better than your eyes. 


For every job, for every requirement you 
may impose on your eyes, there are goggles 
and glasses to protect eyes and to bring 
vision to top performance. Shock-proof 
lenses. Heavy-duty frames for every indus- 
trial use. Lenses to correct almost any visual 
defect. Graceful rimless eyewear for those 
who want to look well while they see well. 

Bausch & Lomb is manufacturer of gog- 
gles, lenses, eyewear and eye examination 
instruments. Less spectacular, perhaps, 
these contributions are as important as the 
special Bausch & Lomb instruments of war— 
range finders, binoculars, anti-aircraft height 


finders, aviators’ goggles, aerial mapy 


equipment, and many others goir 
day to the forces of the United 
Your eyes are important to you 
tant to the nation. There are men 
community qualified to examine y 


skillfully, to fit the right glasses 


ready to put your eyes in fighting trin 


OPTICAL CO. 


if 


Nations 


in 


our eve 


Phe 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 


A “TIN FISH” TAKES TO WATER 


Buell Dust Recovery Systems helped produce it! 


That “tin fish” (torpedo to landlubbers) 
is an intricate mechanism of more than 
10,000 parts. Some of these parts are 
forged; others, like the propeller, are 
cast; but all must be machined and fin- 
ished to the finest tolerances...and un- 
controlled dust anywhere along the line 
might seriously impair accuracy. That is 
why Buell Dust Recovery Systems have 
so many uses in modern industry. 

In foundries, for instance, Buell Dust 
Recovery Systems are used to control 
dust in conjunction with shake-outs and 
the grinding and rough finishing of cast- 
ings. With machining operations, Buell 
equipment efficiently eliminates a haz- 
ardous nuisance. In many installations, 
Buell’s big job is the recovery of critical 
materials that would otherwise be lost 
as dust. 


Only Buell Dust Recovery Systems use 
the patented van Tongeren cyclone — an 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New Yor 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


BUY WAR BONDS AND MAKE THE AX1IS BITE THE DUST 
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ingenious “shave-off” design that permits 
exceptionally high recovery efficiency at 
low operating cost. Buell cyclones have 
no moving parts and require practically 
no supervision’ because large openings 
prevent clogging. Buell equipment is built 
for long life and trouble-free service, and 
installations can be made to handle any 
gas capacity from 300 c.f.m. up. 


| couragement for this burgeoning | .,j. 
| ness came last year when the Tre. uy 
Dept. in Washingtcn lowered tarif) op 
certain Argentine cheeses. 
@ Process of Education—Despite th: 
that the new decree will not come to 
effect until Feb. 24, a conside: ble 
tightening up of the inspection of cli ese 
for export has already taken place. .\\so 
in the offing is the possibility of a til] 
stricter control to be enforced by the 
Argentine government to familiarize the 
| country’s 600-odd cheese producers— 
mostly of Italian descent—with the r- 
quirements of the American market 
Ultimate aim of far-sighted officials 
in Buenos Aires is a complete moderniz- 
ing of the whole industry—from the cow 
to the finished product. 


THE CORK RIDDLE 


Though two steamers loaded with 
cork from recently occupied North Af- 
rica were due in the United States this 
| week, insiders in the cork trade point 

out that only limited supplies are likely 
| to come from Algeria and Morocco for 

the next three or four months despite 
| the fact that they are comparatively 
large producers (BW—Nov.28'42,p50). 

Reasons for this deduction is that 
cork shipments from Portugal have been 

| maintained at reasonably high levels, 
| and that all Portuguese cork is arrivinz 
| on neutral Portuguese vessels which ply 
with Axis and United Nations immunity 
between Portuguese and United States 
ports. Since Portuguese vessels carry 
badly needed coal and wheat on the 
return voyage, the Lisbon authorities 
have willingly assigned one-third of the 
| merchant fleet to this lucrative and cs- 
sential business. 

Another reason for present reluctance 
to haul more cork from Africa is that 
only about 20% of available supplies 
are in Moroccan ports on the Atlantic. 
To pick up a cargo at the great cork 
ports of Algiers and Bone, in the Medi- 
terranean, a freighter must run the 
gauntlet of Axis air or submarine attack. 


NEW HOLES IN “THE ROCK” 


Not much has been said about the 
activities of the Royal Canadian Engi- 
neers, recently returned to Englanc from 
Gibraltar. During two years under- 
ground in the complex tunnels of The 
Rock, these Canadian miners removed 
140,000 tons of stone to make room 
for an impressive new military hospital, 
a laundry, and a connecting subter- 
ranean thoroughfare known as Harley 
Street (after London’s famed medical 
row). The miners worked on_ three 
eight-hour shifts starting Nov. 1, 1940, 
contributed 46,000 man-hours of labor 
| on other projects during their stay. 

To the British Museum, the Ca- 
nadians brought bones of ancient hu- 
mans unearthed in their labors. 
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... Just to give you an idea of the ribbon of glass which flows, 24 hours a day, from the LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD block-long continuous 
glass-drawing machine. One of the biggest in the world, it presented a difficult lubrication problem—met by a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


GLASS ARMOR-sky high 


help the nation’s armed forces keep ahead of 

the enemy in quality of equipment, the glass in- 

dustry has made contributions of major importance. 

Among these are an improved type of bullet-resistant 

glass for aircraft that withstands the impact of high- 
caliber, armor-piercing machine gun bullets. 

Yes, and glass meets a thousand additional war 
needs: dials for navigation instruments . . . portholes 
... Searchlight lenses . . . optical glass for naval in- 
struments . . . and precision glass for bombsights, 
gunsights, and filters. 

And on the home front, glass is supplanting criti- 
cal metals needed for war. 

: r t ? 
Leading flat glass contributor to the war effort is Libbey- 
Owens-Ford . .. with their 550-foot continuous glass-draw- 
ing machine. 

Its bearings operate at temperatures up to 900°F. The 


problem was to find a lubricant for the vital sleeve beare 
ings which would function at this heat. 

A Shell engineer was called in. After studying the tre- 
mendous machine, and the conditions under which it 
operates, he specified a specially blended Shell lubricant. 

It met the need ... stood up under the volume produc- 
tion of glass demanded today. 

As machines become more efficient in design, lubrica- 
tion becomes more complex. Yesterday's solution is seldom 
good enough for today. 

Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a major 
responsibility of the “University of Petroleum,” Shell's 
research laboratories. Applica- 
tion of these improvements is 
carried out by Shell engineers 
in the field. 

Are you sure your plant has 
the benefit of all that is new in 
lubrication as it develops? 


Leaders in War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


“Soldiers come first 
these days, Dad!” 


6 Yes Mary, we certainly can afford 
to wait a few minutes for our train. 
The Seaboard gives troop trains and 
war supplies the right of way. And 
good reason, too.*? 


6 That's all right with us. We can 
wait—soldiers can’t. ?? 


SEABOARD 
RAILWAY 
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| WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federa| 
MB affecting priori‘ies 
price control, and transportation, 
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| Auto Parts 


Production and delivery of autor 
replacement parts for civilian use ha 
given a boost by WPB amendment 
der L-158. The amendment provid 
unrated parts orders may be treate: 
they carried a rating of AA-2X, thus r 
ing the situation that arose when part 
scheduled for civilian use were divert: 
Army, Navy, or prime contractor 
bearing preference ratings of AA-3 or 


Machine Tools 


The 60-day “frozen period” provisi 
been reinserted into the machine too! 
erence order. The clause, which wa 
of the original order, and which was clim 
inated on Nov. 5 in so far as it concern 
orders for the aircraft program, provide: t! 
“no higher preference rating . . . shall 
erate to postpone . . . any delivery under 3 
purchase order already scheduled wher: 
delivery . . . is to be made within 60 da 
of receipt of such higher preference rating 
(Order E-1-b, as amended.) 


Repair and Maintenance 


Petroleum industry operators have been 
assigned a rating of AA-l for acquisition 


| of repair and maintenance materials, as com- 


pared with AA-2X (or lower) in effect prev- 
ously. Approval must be obtained from 
Washington before this rating may be ap- 
plied, except in case of an actual break 
where the item needed costs less than $5 
when approval of the appropriate \\PB 
district office is sufficient. (Order P-95-b, 
as amended.) 

Producers of chemicals have been assigned 
ratings up to AA-2X for purchase of certain 


| specified repair and maintenance materials 
| as compared with A-l-a (or lower) in effec 


previously. For purchase of materials not 


| included in the AA-2X group, an AA} 
| rating is assigned instead of A-l-c, or lower 


(Order P-89, as amended.) 


Pig lron 


Provo, Utah, has been added by OPA 
to the list of basing points for pricing basic 
pig iron. The base price at Provo is set 
at $21.50 a gross ton. The action was taken 
because of the opening at nearby Ironton 
by Columbia Steel Corp. (a U. S. Sted 
subsidiary) of a blast furnace which wa 
transported bodily from Joliet, Ill. (B W- 
Nov.21’42,p55). Provo is the shipping point 
for Ironton. 


Fuel Oil Shortage 


OPA has taken three actions to case the 
plight of consumers in the East Coast fuel 
oil shortage area. Any consumer who has 


used up all of his currently valid coupons 
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THE SHAPE OF PEACE 
—AND OF WAR! 


e To every present or prospective war con- 
tractor, packaging is vital. Time, space 
and materials must be saved . . . waste 
curtailed. Unusual specifications must be 
met. New packages, new protection against 
hazards of military travel must be utilized. 


@ Much of the development of special war 
packaging has been achieved in Container 
Corporation’s plants and laboratories. Our 
booklet, ‘‘Paperboard Goes to War,”’ is a 
visual survey of some of the things we have 
done to date. 


e Write or call our nearest office for a copy 
—and arrange a consulta- 
tion with our War Pack- 
aging Service Staff. Our 
resources, our strategi- 
cally located plants, and 
our two years’ experience 
in the war packaging field 
are at your service. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES: 111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
New York * Rochester * Natick, Mass. * Philadelphia * Akron * Cincinnati * Cleveland + Circleville * Detroit * Indianapolis 
Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. * Peoria * Rock Island * Minneapolis * Baltimore * St. Louis * Fernandina * Dallas * Ft. Worth 


EVERYTHING PAPERBOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 
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Our guarantee of predictable performance of out TENUAL 
Aluminum castings is due to the combined efforts of our re- 
search engineers, careful supervision and unmatched crafts- 
manship. Add to this over thirty years of experience in doing 
one thing well, and you realize why we are one of the largest 
producers of sand and permanent mold aluminum castings. 


The name “ TENUAL” stands for quality sand and perma- 
nent mold aluminum castings. When the time comes for us to 
produce castings for your peacetime needs, TENUAL Alumi- 
num castings will be equally as efficient as they are in today’s 
war equipment. 


ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


Photograph shows a load of castings ready for heat treatment 
. . » Note size of castings in comparison with man at left. 


ALUMINUM 


QUALITY SAND AND PERMANENT MOLD ALUMINUM CASTINGS. 
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Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Field & Flint Co. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 

United States Machine Corp. 
Lebanon, Ind. 

Webber Gage Co. 

Cleveland, O. 

A. B. Zukert Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


MARITIME COMMISSION 
M AWARDS 


Marinship Corp. 
Sausalito, Calif. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and 
Maritime Commission awards for excel- 
lence in production announced prior to 
this new list will be found in previous 
issues of Business Week.) 


and all of his oil may, in an emergency, 
borrow on future coupons up to 10% of 
his total ration or 50 gallons, whichever is 
less. Consumers with central oil-heating sys- 
tems whose oil ration is insufficient for 
health or comfort are eligible for rationing 
certificates for coal stoves. The ceiling on the 
amount of oil allowed war workers who live 
in trailers has been doubled. 


Butter 


To provide a simplified basis for OPA 
price ceilings on butter, the number of off- 
cial U. S. quality grades has been reduced 
from nine to five by the Department of 
Agriculture. The grades are AA, equivalent 
to 93 score; A, 91 or 92 score; B, 90 or 91 
score; C, 89 score; and “cooking grade” for 
anything below Grade C. 


Bakery Products 


The Department of Agriculture has 
amended the order regulating the baking 
industry. The amendment bans 
ment sales of all bakery products 
of just bread and rolls as provided in the 
original order), prohibits the slicing of bread 
by any grocery, delicatessen, or other te 
tailer, and permits the sale of sliced one 
pound or heavier loaves in lots of not les 
than 20 Ib. to restaurants or other institu 
tions serving meals. (Amendment 2 to Food 
Distribution Order 1.) 


consign- 


(instead 


Nonessential Construction 


Total cost of construction projects that 
have been halted by the Facility Review 
Committee of WPB in the first three 


months of its operation amounts to $1 271, 
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nique possessing the broadest applica- 
are you NOT look ahead? Of course, if you think _ tion inall types of industry—is the science of electronics. 
war adjustment means slipping back to your pre- Electronics is the business of Eitel-McCullough, Inc.* 
hiche... that there'll be no change of method,no manufacturers of world-famed Eimac tubes. Today, in 
industrial revolution ... then you should not dare the Eimac laboratories, there is evidence that your 
ok, for such a look might disturb your siesta. future and the science of electronics are linked together. 
eneed not be clairvoyant to foresee the change, Through electronics you may find the solution to the 
is evolving before our very eyes. Tomorrow, all most perplexing of your manufacturing problems. 
ew skills and devices discovered during the prose- You may even find a new product for your post-war 
n of this war will be released to industry. There production lines or a scientific control that will save 
undreds of these new skills, but perhaps the most thousands of dollars, lives or precious raw materials. 


y 
“tl | 
L-McCULLOUGH, INC., SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. pueeyeyre 


achievement in the 


y've already had conta& with the electronic induSiry you probably know this name well, for 6 production of war 
has been a key fattor in moSt every new development in radio communications and eletronics qusF — 
past eight years. How vital a role Eimac plays in the war you'll have to wait to bear about. 
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Your Dollars are 
Power, too — 
Buy War 
Bonds 


| ing fused on in the tempering process. 


| 195,509. The committee was estab! 
| Oct. 23, 1942, to reappraise the ¢: 
| of all construction projects. 


| Antifreeze 


Price ceilings on existing stocks 
terious” antifreeze compounds, thx , 
of which has been banned by WPB wv. 
Jan.30°43,p59), have been drasti 
by OPA. 


Other Priority Actions 


Unrestricted use of iron and ste< 
February and March in the manuf. 
coal and wood burning heating stoves ; 
authorized by Order L-23-d, as a 

. . Restrictions on the purchase 
conveying machinery and mechani 
transmission equipment are eliminated froy 
Order L-193, as amended... Plastics 
molding machinery is put under 
allocation control by Allocation (rd 
1-159, which replaces General Limitation 
Order L-159. . . . Specified uses of tin jn 
rcpairing gas meters are prohibited by Orde, 
M-43-b. . . . Use of uranium as a ti 
agent in ceramics is prohibited by Order 
Mi-285. . . . Restricted output of ha 
clothes wringers is now permitted by Order 
L-30-d, as amended. . . . Rotenone is ; 
under complete allocation control by Orde 
M-133, as amended. 


Other Price Actions 


A uniform nation-wide ceiling price of 
2.75¢ a lb. at the shipping point on sa 
of reusable structural steel shapes, pla 
| and shafting is set up by Regulati 
. . « Dollar-and-cents ceilings on asphalt or 
tarred roofing products sold on the Wes 
Coast are established in Schedule 45, 
amended.-. . . Regulation 312 pro 
new dollar-and-cents ceilings, approximat: 
30% higher than March, 1942, pri 
| maple sirup. . . . Increases in the price of 
certain types of wine are permitted 
| Amendment 99 to Supplementary Reg 


tion 14. 


| 
| 


BRITTLE BILLBOARD 


Only the supports and binding strip‘ 
are metal on Broadway’s newest g/ass 
sign, a 1,600-sq.ft. billboard of Lib 
bey-Owens Ford vitrolux. Immune to 
weather changes, the sign has Ictter 
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is YOUR office in this fix today? 


Mounting office work and a shrinking office staff... 
ore paper work, more accounting, more reports to 
out—and a skeleton office force, loyally struggling 
carry the load. 


here is an answer: call the Remington Rand tech- 

specialist. He is a veteran with long experience 

d specialized knowledge of accounting, bookkeep- 

gp, tabulating, control systems and general office 

thods. His suggestions can help you get wider use, 

d more work, out of your priceless office machines 
d equipment. For instance: 


He can point out short-cuts in accounting work, 
that your office machines will give you capacity 
oduction. 


p> He can show you wartime record control methods, 
and can furnish you visible record equipment and files 


p> He can explain simple rules for taking care of your 
office machines so that they will give uninterrupted 
service. 


> He can still furnish your necessary office supplies 
—file folders, duplicator stencils, typewriter ribbons, 
carbon paper, and many other supplies—all of depend- 
able Remington Rand quality. 


Call the Remington Rand technical specialist. He's 
as near to you as your telephone. Ten thousand war 
plants are already using his service to help speed the 
production of war materials. He may help you win 
your Battle of Production. 


Remington Rand 
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What a whale of 
a lot I learned 


IN JUST 15 MINUTES! 


This executive is referring to the few mo- 
ments it took to talk over his business 
stationery problems with the man who 
knows how to solve them—his printer. 


Kinks in complicated office forms were 
this business man’s particular headache. 
Kinks that caused errors, wasted time... 
that baffled inexperienced employees. 


Printer Solves Problem 
Yes, the printer came through with a plan 
to cure the trouble. A plan which is one 
of many he carries in his Nekoosa Bond 
Plan Book—the remarkable portfolio on 
modern business stationery that points 
the way to the improvement of a wide 
variety of business forms, including letter- 
heads, envelopes, invoices and statements. 


A Tip Worth Remembering 
Next time you are faced with a business 
stationery problem, take a short-cut to its 
solution. Enlist the aid of your printer and 
his Nekoosa Bond Plan Book. Follow the 
plan your printer recommends—and re- 
member the importance of the paper it- 
self. Assure the success of your printer’s 
plan by specifying Nekoosa Bond—the 
paper that’s “Pre-tested From the Start” 
to give clean-cut printing and typing 
impressions... blur-free signatures and 
cleaner erasures. 


ON EVERY FRONT... 

War work calls for tons and tons of 
Nekoosa-Edwards specialty papers. But 
even though we're turning out all the 
specialty papers the Government asks 
for, top quality remains the guiding prin- 
ciple in the making of all Nekoosa Busi- 
ness Papers. 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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Milk Battle Lost? 


With prices still climbing 
despite subsidies and ceilings, 
Wickard applies pressure to the 
distribution system. 


The government’s losing _ battle 
against increases in milk prices has 
reached the stage where it is no longer 
a question of whether prices will ad- 
vance but how well the advance can be 
held in check. Eleven major marketing 
areas lately have seen (or will see) re- 
tail prices rise by a penny or so per 
quart, with the result that higher prices 
are bound to be national. 

e Streamlining Ordered — Alarmed by 
what is going on, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard has ordered 
a streamlining of milk distribution to 
halt further advances (temporarily at 
least) and obviate subsidies at the dis- 
tribution level (which never fail to 
signal a farmer vs. government fight). 

In milk, as New York goes, so goes 
the nation. Here is what is happening 
in New York: 

@ Distributors Squeezed—F'rom the first, 
OPA’s attempt to hold down retail 

rices has been at cross purposes with 
the Milk Marketing Administrator’s 
duties of giving the farmer as big a 
return as possible. Thus, with the ad- 
ministrator allowing price rises from the 
bottom, and with OPA sitting on them 
at the top, the distributors got badly 
squeezed. 

The minute distributors saw that 

their profits were going through a 
wringer, they threatened to quit 
handling milk. This would have meant 
a local shortage and diversion of the 
supply to some other area where prices 
were more favorable. So the govern- 
ment empowered the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to hand over some sub- 
sidy money to pacify the distributors 
(this also happened in Chicago and 
Duluth, for the same reasons). In 
all, $1,700,000 was passed out in New 
York in October, November, and De- 
cember. 
@ Subsidies Dropped—Meantime, how- 
ever, the subsidies caused endless wrang- 
ling. Eventually they were junked, and 
simultaneously OPA boosted retail milk 
ceilings to 14¢ in stores (15¢ in bottles), 
leaving the home-delivered price at 17¢. 
But instead of solving the problem, 
OPA only complicated it. 

OPA’s reason for not boosting home- 
delivered prices was to get distributors 
to put primary emphasis on store sales. 
This the distributors did. But the con- 


— 


sumer noticed that the spread ety, 
store and home-delivered pri cs hy: 
been reduced, therefore began to py 
more home-delivered milk. 7 
e@ Farmers’ Price Rose—The » sce , 
milk at the farm level mi inwh; 
showed signs of rising. Far; yj 
prices are complicated governn: nt 
culations in which the price 
milk is geared to butter and s 
market prices (based on supply nd 
mand). The government even 
far as to employ questionable thous} 
perhaps legally defensible) metliods 9 
calculating butter quotations ; 
to hold milk prices down. Wh: 
ers realized this, a storm brewed. 

As a last resort, Wickard has noy 

turned to distribution. The prog: 
volves: (1) no sales in less-than-quar 
bottles, except for on-the-premis 
sumption; (2) limiting retailers to ty 
sources of supply; (3) delivery only of 
actual orders; (4) no returns from re. 
tailers or institutional establishment; 
and (5) higher deposits on bottles. 
e@ Gotham Guinea Pig—Wickard’s order 
is on a nation-wide basis, but New York 
will again be the guinea pig. For ther 
the implications of the five points ar 
to be translated into actuality on the 
biggest scale (the goal is an economy of 
$1,000,000 a month). 

Biggest of these involves reduction in 


B. ALTMAN «4 CO. 


JUST ARRIVED FROM BRAZIL 
PURE SILK PRINTS 
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SOUTH AMERICAN SILK 


Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and other 
southern republics have helped fi 
American store shelves with potter, 
woolen goods, alligator bags, belt, 
billfolds, gloves, and silks despite 
shipping difficulties and other obstrue 
tions. These items are being replaced 
by more critical light-weight good 
which fill ship space equally wel. 
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e number of dairy items now distribu- 
4 through wagons and stores. The 
jan is to cut the total (which currently 
over 125) to about 25. 

Union Opposition?—Consolidation of 
Jivery routes and use of every-other- 
hy deliveries would actually be an even 
joger money-saver, but while this econ- 
my is being contemplated, nobody has 
+t figured out how to placate the 
rivers. union. 

New York also wants to cut the num- 
e¢ of milk receiving plants (maybe 
om 470 to 420) pi eliminate cross- 
juls. The first problem is a diplomatic 
ickler, and the second won’t save much 
oney. But every little bit counts. 


uxury Slumber 


Mink woven into quilt to 
onserve wool stocks; rabbit 
ur and paper also figure in 
rsatz blanket market. 


Consumers who grumble about the 
nferior merchandise resulting from sub- 
titutions for curtailed civilian supplies 
jidn’t complain about one new product 
presented last month: Mink, heretofore 
sed almost exclusively for luxury furs, 
as combined with wool in a quilt ad- 
ertised by New York’s B. Altman & 


0. 
Mink to Paper—This is the most glam- 
prous of the many substitutes now being 
sold in place of all-wool blankets and 
down or virgin-wool filled comforters, 
vhich in a matter of weeks will be as 
nobtainable as nylon hose. At the 
ther end of the substitute scale is the 
ew “disposable” paper blanket, also 
offered by Altman’s. 

The half-mink, half-wool quilt is 
priced at $25, about what down com- 
forters cost when they were in normal 
upply. Quilts of rabbit’s hair instead 
of mink sell for about $15. A puff, 
filled completely with sheared-off rabbit 
fur, is owe | warm, but retailers not 
sed to handling such models fear fu- 
ture complaints about matting. 
¢ Durability Features—The paper blan- 
ket, retailing for around $1.75, is in- 
tended to be used and thrown away. 
A slick surface, which doesn’t soil easily, 
gives it a certain durability, as does the 
stitching that reinforces layers of white 
paper. Binding is cotton sateen. Chief 
use is with other bedding for insulation. 

Another recent po at the depart- 
ment store blanket counter is a rayon 
model. And retailers still are looking 
for novel bed clothes to replenish 
dwindling stocks of standard lines. 
tomised soon are blankets utilizing a 
fier from the bark of California’s red- 
wood trees. 

*Lower Cost—This development has 
distinct postwar possibilities since the 
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No that we hooked your dainty 
size 8’s to the tow plane, dear lady. 
Nope, it’s another story of wartime 
inventiveness. Your nylon is being 
made into a ntew kind of rope . . . the 
strongest and springiest rope ever 
known. 

For a century, Plymouth Ship Brand 
Manila rope had been the world’s 
standard for strength and elasticity. 
Along came ponderous gliders, to be 
accelerated at terrific speeds and some- 
thing new in rope ratios of strength 
and elasticity was urgently needed... 
Plymouth engineers, working with 
DuPont and the Army Air Force, 


found the answer in NYLON ROPE. 

The details are secret now, but 
watch Plymouth Nylon Rope when 
the clock strikes “post-war.” It will be 
ready, not to replace Ship Brand 
Manila, but to take on new jobs that 
need its amazing characteristics. 

Nylon Rope is just one of the many 
developments in progress at Plymouth. 
Others will be announced from time 
to time. The Japs have captured only 
raw materials . . . resourcefulness 
remains. 

The Plymouth Cordage Company, 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts and 
Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE FOR INDUSTRY 


BINDER TWINE ¢ TYING TWINE 
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| A jury of advertising 


| announced this week at the industry s 


| BACON IN CANS 


Canned bacon was developed for lend. 
lease by Swift & Co. Laid on patch. 
ment, the slices are rolled into 24. 
ounce cans, vacuum sealed, and pas 
teurized. Not expected to supplant 
boxed slices, Swift hopes the new 
package may have a postwar appeal 
for campers and others who want 
| bacon to keep indefinitely. 


use of bark fiber not only replaces scarce 
wool but also results in lower cost. This 
“Fiber A,” also called Palco wool, is 
produced in Pacific Lumber Co.'s mil 
at Scotia, Calif. and is compressed int 
bales for shipment to eastern textile 
mills. 


‘Kudos for Ads 


men makes its annual awards 
for outstanding promotional 
and good will campaigns. 


Every year since 1935, when Adver- 
tising and Selling magazine revived the 
Annual Advertising Awards—initiated 
two decades ago by Edward W. Bok- 
a jury of outstanding advertising men 
has picked the prize-winning achicve- 
ments in the field. 

When choices of this year’s jury wer 


annual banquet, a medal award for 4 
newspaper advertisement of a nationa 
institution went to what was probabli 
the most talked of ad of the year- 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad’s “The Lad in Upper 4.’ 

Other awards: 

For distinguished services to advertising 
Gold medal award to Chester J. La Roc! 
board chairman of Young & Rubicam I 

Advertising as a social force: Medal 
to American Locomotive Co. (agency: ke! 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc.); honorable ment 
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0 COMBAT fog and night and clouds... 
uires the finest and most powerful of lenses for range- 


our navy re- 


finders, searchlights, blinkers and binoculars. Lenses that 
require some of the most exacting work in the world. 
They must be ground and polished. Re-ground and re- 
polished...time and again. The lightest scratch can 
mean ruin. 

Thus a simple thing like the cloth that workers use for 
polishing becomes of vital importance. Leading makers 
of optical instruments have long searched for a cloth 
which would be at once soft and absorbent, yet particu- 
larly free from lint. 

Could American Viscose research laboratories devise a 
yarn and assist in developing a fabric that would meet 
such exacting specifications? 


When the problem was presented to us, it so happened 
that we had just recently helped in the development of a 
special diaper fabric with our extra-strong rayon staple, 
“Avisco,” combined with cotton. Repeated tests showed 
that besides being unusually soft and absorbent, this fab- 
ric was remarkably lint free... would prove ideal for lens 
polishing. Today this “Avisco” spun rayon and cotton 
cloth, developed for babies’ diapers, is being used by 
leading optical instrument makers and U.S. Navy plants 
similarly engaged. 

This is a case where research done in peace time is help- 
ing America in wartime. And after the war. ..when vic- 


] 


tory is won...“Avisco” and other products of Amer- 
ican Viscose research will resume their job of enriching 


America’s world of textiles. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Copyright, 1943— American Viscose Corp 


*Reg.U.S.Pat. Oo”, 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK 


A summary of trends affecting income prospects in the 12 Federal Reserve districts, together with Business W eck Ry. 
gional Income Indexes for most recent month, last month, and a year ago. (Last month’s report: BW —Jan.9 43 p4 


(Key to Regional Income Indexes, 1935—37 = 100: 


0 DISTRICT 1—BOSTON 


Cc United States; 
DISTRICT 2—NEW YORK 
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DISTRICT 3—PHILADELPHIA 
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1940 1942 


© Boston—Manpower shortage increasingly 
is the business problem in New England. 
Though a few towns here and there have 
temporary surpluses, cities like Hartford and 
Springfield must find workers for opening 
new plants; Portland and Waterbury must 
contend with lack of housing. The labor 
pinch has extended even into consumer 
goods lines, cutting down shoe and textile 
output, and farmers are more and more 
concerned about meeting dairy and other 
production schedules, All this tends to 
stabilize income, although the impetus of 
arms payrolls will continue to lift district 
indexes for some months yet. 

Among the less important lines here, con- 
struction is tapering rapidly; shortage of 
boats has cut the 1942 fish catch below 
1941's; the draft of 18- and 19-year-olds 
hits the numerous universities in this region; 
resorts are apt to suffer even more this sum- 
mer than last. 


DISTRICT 4—CLEVELAND 
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1940 1941 1942 1943 


@ New York—Income payments in New York 
City still are lagging. Wholesale markets 
now are getting their last big fillip, and war 
shortages will progressively reduce activity 
and employment. Apparel trades barely 
hold their own. Wall Street trading lately 
has been up, but dividend payments are 
trending lower and taxes higher. Gains in 
war ome segap. aircraft, aluminum, 
precision work, etc.—are barely offsetting. 

In contrast, most other centers in the 
district now face or are about to meet labor 
shortages. This is true not only of the cities 
lying between the especially concentrated 
war centers of Buffalo and Bridgeport, but 
also in northern New Jersey—Paterson, Mor- 
ristown, Newark, Jersey City, Perth Amboy, 
and many other towns. There arms payrolls 
have lifted market potentials close to the 
nation’s, for the most part. Upstate New 
York dairy areas, doing about average, will 
benefit from a new price rise. 


DISTRICT 5—RICHMOND 


1940 194] 1942 1943 
@ Philadelphia—Shipbuilding along the De. 
aware continues as the chief stimulant t 
payrolls in the Philadelphia industrial are 
Two huge yards alone employ 150,000 per 
sons, and many other thousands work fo, 
medium-sized shipbuilders. Continuing en. 
phasis on ships in the 1943 arms program 
assures further employment and payroll 
gains, despite the growing manpower short. 
age in the city and its industrial environs 
With the end of the strike, anthracit 
regions around Scranton, Hazleton, and 
Wilkes-Barre are looking to more conver. 
sion from fuel oil and to sixth-day, time. 
and-a-half pay to boost market potentials 
the still sluggard anthracite fields. In mos 
of the rest of the district, conditions sti 
vary from town to town, with the general 
average below the nation’s. Williamsport 
Berwick, Allentown-Bethlehem show bes 
gains; Reading, Lebanon, Altoona, John: 
town comparatively poor ones. 


DISTRICT 6—ATLANTA 
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@ Cleveland—The pace of industrial ad- © Richmond—In this region of manpower @ Atlanta—This year farm emphasis wil 


vance has slowed in this region. Partly that’s 
due to the ending of the construction wave 
generally, except for scattered small proj- 
ects for depots in western and northern 
Ohio. Partly it’s due to reconversion from 
parts for tanks, AA guns, landing barges 
along the Ohio river, from machine guns 
at Dayton, from machine tools at Cincin- 
nati. Primarily, it’s due to the labor shortage. 

The Cleveland area is still the chief short- 
age center, and most of the required new 
emplovees for 1943 in aircraft and other 
plants must migrate into the locality. Sur- 
pluses exist not far to the south, in Wheel- 
ing, East Liverpool, Coshocton, Zanesville, 
Steubenville. But lack of housing and trans- 
port slow the geographical transfer. 

The steel area around Pittsburgh is due 
for a lift in coming months as new mills 
open; extension of coal mine work-weeks 
will increase time-and-a-half pay. 
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contrast, surpluses persist in most inland 
centers, while shortages continue to harass 
such war centers as Baltimore, Washington, 
and Hampton Roads. At the latter place, the 
two chief shipyards plan to boost employ- 
ment from 75,000 to 100,000, but required 
workers are hard to keep in the over- 
crowded cities. 

Elsewhere in the northern states, farm 
income gains last year were above average, 
but arms centers are few. In the Carolinas, 
military payrolls assume increasing im- 
portance, and huge gains in tobacco and 
cotton receipts lifted 1942 farm income 
more than 50% above 1941. While neither 
military nor farm income has the same 
impact on retail sales as mushrooming war 
wages, urban merchants in these states 
benefit substantially. Predominant manu- 
facturing lines—cotton textiles, tobacco, 
ravon, furniture, lumber—continue stable. 


again be off cotton acreage and on mor 
peanuts and other war crops. Except « 
Florida and Louisiana, agricultural incom 
in the region last year merely held “is 
own as compared with the nation. Floridi 
has the brightest prospects in that its frut 
and vegetable products are for the most pat 
still not subject to price control; producer 
there and in the companion Gulf Coat 
growing area now are riding high. 

As compared with a year ago, cmplo 
ment gains in the district are running mot 
nearly equal, with Alabama, Tennessce, an¢ 
Louisiana in the van, Georgia and Flona 
next, and Mississippi trailing. This reflect 
the spreading of arms work on the on 
hand and the tapering of the Alabama boon 
on the other. Of Tennessee’s big citics, on 
Chattanooga has run above the district an 
national average in 1942; Knoxville anc 


Nashville have lagged. 
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Regional Income Indexes (December figures preliminary; November, revised) 
November December, 1941 


District December 


United States 

District \—Boston 

District 2—New York 

District 3—Philadelphia 

District 4—Cleveland 
5—Richmond 


istrict 
District 6—Atlanta 


District 
United States 
District 7—Chicago . 
District 8—St. Louis 
District 9—Minneapolis 
District 10—Kansas City 
District ||—Dallas 
District 


12—San Francisco... 


December November December, 1941 


(Key to Regional Income Indexes, 1935—37 = 100: 


pisTRICT. 7—CHICAGO 


c——————J United Stotes; 
DISTRICT 8—ST. LOUIS 


ee 
DISTRICT 9—MINNEAPOLIS 


220 
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Chicago—Manpower is a growing problem 

this region, particularly at Detroit. Em- 
Jovment there is slated to rise 250,000 
is vear, but facilities for caring for incom- 
s migrants are approaching exhaustion. 
filwaukee presents a similar though lesser 
yoblem, as do most cities in Michigan 
nd Wisconsin. Indianapolis and Chicago 
till have some reserves, as do several down- 
ate cities like Muncie, Ind., and Peoria, 
|. But the projected advance in arms 
ork creates wider and wider pinches—as at 
bpringfield, Ill., Madison, Wis., Des Moines, 
a., Terre Haute, Ind., Flint, Mich., etc. 
The shortage is extending over to rural 
reas as well. It is felt most sharply in 
lairying sections, like Wisconsin’s, but may 
fect crop harvests elsewhere. Nonetheless, 
vith big feed stocks on hand, predominant 
ivestock production and income in this 
egion should again advance more than 
average in 1943, 


DISTRICT 10O—KANSAS CITY 
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@ St. Louis—Outside of the big district cen- 
ters—this city, Evansville, Louisville, \lem- 
phis—where labor shortages threaten rather 
than exist, arms plant awards have not vet 
been heavy enough to be endangered by a 
lack of workers. Thus there have been some 
awards around Quincy and Herrin, IIL, 
Paducah and Owensboro, Kv., Little Rock, 
Ark., and even Aberdeen, Miss., and vet 
all these are still officially classed as labor- 
surplus areas, Even the Arkansas boom has 
tapered, along with construction. 

Therefore, no general shortage of farm 
hands has arisen to plague agriculture. None- 
theless, 1942 farm income was hardly spec- 
tacular. Receipts were only slightly above 
average, particularly in the northern half 
of this Federal Reserve region. Southern 
cotton and Kentucky tobacco sections may 
not fare as well in 1943 as Missouri and 
southern Illinois and Indiana livestock 
areas. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 


© Twin Cities—Income in this northwestern 
region continues to gain, with the center of 
gravity shifting towards the castern half 
of the district. Central Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota chalked up biggest farm gains in 
1942, and payrolls have risen most in urban 
areas there, including mining and lumber 
ing sections. Montana, in contrast, has 
lagged furthest behind, except for the 
copper wage rise a few months ago. Within 
this broad trend, however, leading sub- 
areas have been western South Dakota, 
north central North Dakota, and the Red 
River Valley of Minnesota, but castern Min- 
nesota is near the bottom along with Mon- 
tana and northwestern North Dakota. 

Among the lesser segments of this agri- 
cultural economy, railroad towns have bene- 
fited from heavy through traffic; resort 
and college towns have been hit by war; 
legislative capitals are now getting the 
customary biennial boost. 
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¢ Kansas City—For this region at least, the 
1943 season is off to an auspicious start. 
Winter wheat is in tip-top shape and 
ranges in good condition. Livestock feeding 
has shifted; many more cattle and lambs 
are on feed in Kansas and Nebraska, but 
fewer in western district states. Hog pro- 
duction is outstripping the nation’s, and 
poultry output is due for a sharp rise. Shifts 
to peanuts in Oklahoma, peas, beans, and 
potatoes in the west, and sorghums and corn 
in the east should boost farm receipts again. 

Aside from a serious weather change, 
labor is the only uncertainty in the outlook. 
Industrialization continues, and most war 
centers here face shortages, despite the 
drain from the farm. In the west, Denver, 
Pueblo, Cheyenne, and Colorado Spri 
are the “hot spots.” In the east, a whole 
raft of cities within the Wichita-Omaha- 
Kansas City-Tulsa area are busily occupied 
with new plants, camps, depots, etc. 
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@ Dallas—This region’s new industry—the 
military—continues to buoy income here. Be- 
tween 50 and 100 air fields have been built 
here, representing an investment of around 
$500,000,000. Servicing them requires con- 
tinuing work and payro!ls. There are, in 
addition, numerous camps and depots. 

Manufacturing, however, aside from the 
Gulf Coast and the northeast Texas area 
between Dallas and Texarkana, has not vet 
experienced any marked labor shortage. 
Rather, the spreading out of military work 
has absorbed from the farm labor supply, 
and a lack of‘ cotton choppers is foreseen 
for spring. Recent weather has not been 
particularly favorable; frost killed northwest 
oats, and rainfall has been subnormal, de- 
laying winter field work. Cattlemen in the 
west sold off part of their herds in 1942, and 
feeding this year is apt to be off from last, 
and with it receipts. henches figured prices 
were too high to last. 
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@ San Francisco—Schedules call for at least 
one more upward burst in shipbuilding ac- 
tivity along the Pacific coast, even if south- 
ern California aircraft manufacture currently 
is running stable, and expansion in the 
Seattle area is nearing its end. Emergencies 
may dictate additional increases in war work, 
but labor shortages—existing now in every 
major district producing center—otherwise 
will place a new ceiling on contracts. 

The labor lack has lone since interfered 
with such district lines as lumbering, mining, 
and railroading. Some cotton and bect 
sugar went unharvested in 1942, too. More 
than 500,000 workers were added to non- 
agricultural employment in 1942, a great 
many being migtants from other regions, 
but a great many also being ex-agricultural- 
ists. Farm receipts, of course, were far 
above the average last year, and so far 
as fresh fruits and vegetables are not price- 
controlled, receipts will continue soaring. 
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“1s beaded in the 
Wayne Tube Bead- 
er, no weakening or 
other change in the 
structure of the metal takes place. 
The bead is perfectiy formed.... 
the metal is the same thickness in 
the bead, and every bead is uniform. 
Semi-automatic operation .... re- 
quires a cycle of only three-fifths of 
@ second per bead. Any girl can op- 
erate it. Write for folder today. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
INDIANA _ 


FORT WAYNE + 
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“IM THANKFU! 


I came to America in 1918. | 
I married Stefan the day we got oy; | 
citizenship papers. He is an expert too}. 


maker in the airplane factory a mile from 
our house we bought last year. 

My Jimmy is a corporal. When he gets 
back from Australia he’s going to finish | 
his studies to be a doctor. | 

Annaisin 7B...SheisaGirlScour. | 

When Stefan and Anna come home, 
they are always hungry as bears. I give 
them good food on account of Uncle | 
Sam needs us strong. 

After all these years here, I am not | 
yet used to getting everything at the 
market so fresh and good...anddoneup | 
in packages 80 nice. | 

Some of my neighbors take these | 
things for granted. They don’t know how 
different it is where I came from. 

I am very thankful I am an Americ 
Maybe we all ought to be more thankful! | 


| to Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. (agency: 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.). 


Advertising in national magazines: Medal 
| awards to Carnation Co. (agency: Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Ltd.), United States Rubber 
Co. (agency: Campbell-Ewald Co. of New 
| York, Inc.); honorable mentions to Ameri- 
| can Airlines, Inc. (agency: Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc.), Ethyl Gasoline Corp. (agency: 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.). 

National advertising in newspapers: Medal 
award to New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. (agency: Wendell P. 
Colton Co.); honorable mentions to the 
New York Times (agency: St. Georges & 
Keyes, Inc.) and Cooperative Groups of 
Local Advertisers (agency: Stephan Na- 
tional Industrial Advertising). 


Local advertising in newspapers: Medal 
award to the Chicago Sun (agency: L. E. 
MecGivena & Co., Inc.); honorable men- 
tions to Commonwealth Edison Co. 
(agency: Lord & Thomas) and Gimbels 
(agency: Arthur Kudner, Inc.). 

Advertising in business publications: 
Medal award to Warner & Swasey Co. 
(agency: the Griswold-Eshleman Co.); hon- 
orable mentions to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (agency: Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.) and L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc. (agency: Newell- 
Emmett Co.). ; 

Association advertising: Medal award to 
A Group of Electric Companies (agency: 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.); honorable men- 
tions to American Industries Salvage Com- 
mittee, (agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc.) 
and Glycerine & Associated Industries 
(agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.). 


Technical excellence of visual presenta- 
tion: Medal award to John B. Stetson Co. 
(agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.); hon- 
orable mentions to Forstmann Woolen Co. 
(agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.) and 
Steinway & Sons (agency: N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc.). 


Technical excellence of copy: Medal 
award to Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. (agency: 
Newell-Emmett Co.); honorable mentions 

| to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. (agency: N. W. 


— 
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Ayer & Son, Inc.) and United Br 
dustrial Foundation (agency: Newell. (spe 
mett Co.). 0 
Addition to knowledge or technique sign 
radio advertising: Medal award to Archi Psy 
M. Crossley of Crossley Inc. (Business } Put 
search). tisit 
ne Ads 
For outstanding skill in commercia Col 
gram production: Medal award to Par 
& Rubicam Inc. for the March of ‘| K. 
Program (sponsor: Time, Inc.). Fl 
Commercially sponsored program thy Tr 


contributes most to the advancement 
radio advertising as a social force: Mc 
award to Sayre M. Ramsdell & Associat 
Inc. for the Secret Weapon _progra 


Gold medal winner Chester ]. 2 
Roche, board chairman of Young & 
Rubicam, is advertising’s man of the 
year because of his role in making the 
industry an instrument of national 
defense. 
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John B. Stetson Co. is voted best for 
teclinical excellence in layout and art. 


(sponsor: Philco Radio & Television Corp.). 


Original research development not de | 
signed for promotion: Medal award to the | 
Psychological Corp. for “Two Studies of | 
Public Sentiment Toward Wartime Adver- 
tising” for the Association of National 
Advertisers; honorable mentions to the 
Columbia Broadcasting System for “Listener 
Panel Study ("41 and °42),” to Sherman 
K. Ellis & Co., Inc. for “The Sherman K. 
Ellis Report on Super Market Traffic,” to 
True Story Magazine for “Crossley Con- 
tinuous Consumer Index.” 


Original research development designed 
for promotion: Medal Award to the New 
York Journal American for “Working 
Manual for Sales Control of the New York 
Market”; honorable mentions to Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. for ““The Controlled 
Recognition Method for Checking Maga- 
zine Advertising Readership,” to the Provi- 
dence Evening Bulletin for “Sixty Test 
Markets.” 
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American Locomotive Co. gets medal | 
for best representation of advertising 
as a social force. 
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Adequate Housing for 
Your Workers 


...@ job for individual enterprise 
backed by community effort 


MERICA’S war production areas are today faced with a serious emer- 
gency... adequate housing units must be created for war workers! 
Quickest way to do this is the conversion of existing homes... a method 
that uses a minimum of critical materials. It's a vital problem demanding 
immediate attention, lest war work be impeded, production slowed and 
worker turn-over increased. 

The best answer lies in community action! It calls for your help through 
individual enterprise . . . for the co-operation of private industries, civic 
groups and local business houses! 

Universal Sanitary Mfg. Co. believes it is the duty of industrial and local 
organizations to sponsor a community-wide program to provide this essential 
housing. It therefore offers the UNIVERSAL PLAN, a practical, tested 
method of co-operation between community and government agencies. 


a 


The “UNIVERSAL PLAN” is outlined in this port- 
folio, offered to industrial, community and civic 
executives, as an inspirational guide to solving 
the problem of home conversion. Shows how to 
plan on a community basis, how to secure the 


help of local dealers, offers constructive news- UNI V ERS AL 


paper and radio merchandising ideas. 


It’s yours FREE without obligation; VITREOUS 7 HINA 
simply mail the coupon below Plumbing Vixluirer 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Vitreous China Since 1901 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—CAMDEN, N. J. 

Universal Sanitary Mfg. Co., New Castle, Pa. 

Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving your portfolio, “THE UNIVERSAL 
PLAN” as a preliminary step in solving the problem of war housing conversion. 


Thermador Transformers are Therma- 
tite treated to withstand extreme tem- 
peratures and humidity—arid or moist 
heat—dry or damp cold do not hamper 
their efficiency. Thermatite is the name 
of a process of accurate heat controlled 
vacuum impregnation developed and 
improved over a period of ten years. 


THERMADOR 


TRANSFORMER 


S119 South Riverside Drive 
les Angeles, California 


Seven leagues Ahead 
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‘Idea Jackpot 

WPB maintains file of 500 
prize suggestions for alleviating 
production snarls, and they're 
to be had for the asking. 


Over 500 prize-winning suggestions 

for easing and increasing industrial pro- 
duction are on tap and awaiting action 
in the files of WPB’s War Production 
Drive Headquarters (twelfth floor, Ra- 
leigh Hotel, Washington). 
@ Inquiries Answered—Some of them 
which fall precisely into certain tech- 
nical fields have been briefed and listed 
in the technical publications serving 
those fields. Others, more general in 
character and application, languish un- 
publicized and unemployed. Quite a 
few firms have written to the headquar- 
ters for more complete descriptions, 
drawings, and photographs of the pub- 
licized suggestions, and have presumably 
put them to good use in speeding war 
production. 

The 500 prize winners can be classed 
as distillations of about 400,000 sugges- 
tions that have been received and con- 
sidered by labor-management commit- 
tees in 2,000 war plants representing 
over one-fourth of all our industrial war 
workers and their managements. Of the 
total, 26,000 suggestions have won the 
Award of Individual Production Merit 


from labor-management committees, 
plus cash or war bonds in many 
instances. 


e Presidential Reception—The 500 on 
file in Washington are the ones that the 
committees deemed meritorious enough 
to be submitted to WPB as candidates 
for the Certificate of Individual Produc- 
tion Merit and the even more honorary 
Citation of Individual Production Merit 
which carries with it a gold lapel em- 
blem. The first and only ten “produc; 
tion soldiers” thus far awarded the 
citation (BW —Dec.12'42,p29) won 
trips to Washington and were received 
by President Roosevelt. 

To make the 500 suggestions avail- 
able to production executives, War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters has given 
each a serial number and listed them 
with two- or three-line descriptions in 
bulletins which may be had for the ask- 
ing. Once you have decided which sug- 
gestion will fit into your own produc- 
tion, you can then secure more detailed 
descriptions, many of them with photo- 
graphs or drawings, from the same 
source and without cost. 
© How They’re Regarded—Consensus of 
production executives who have in- 


i a 


spected the whole list is (1) that the 


suggestions are a businesslike lot, a}. 
though a few are a little too obvious to 
be fairly classed as prize winner;, (2) 
that the pressing need for all-out wa 
production has not entirely eliminated 


competitive considerations in the dec. 
sions to release suggestions. 

On the other hand, there are many 
suggestions of solid worth to many in. 


dustries, such as the following samples, 


Suggestion No. 120—A cable stretcher 
which not only prestretches wirc ropes 


and removes the kinks before installa. 
tion, but also does them four at a time. 
Provision is made by the suggester, John 
L. Marsh of Bell Aircraft Corp., for an 


Before Carlton Jones made his sugges 
tion, Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. 
Co. used to mill two brake cross shaft 
levers at a time (top). Now his in- 
genious double arbors carry 40 levers 
through the miller at one loading 
(bottom), increasing production by 
one-third. 
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NE” FOR MAKING VALVES 


ure we feel honored. 


There are about 15,000 of us here at 
e Chicago Works of Crane Co. who 
e mighty proud to wear our “E” pins 
mighty pleased at the teamwork of 
anagement and workers that has won 
the Army-Navy “E”. 


Ittakes a lot of bearing down, a lot of 
eating, to get that kind of recognition. 


We are proud that the “know how” 
e acquired during the years of peace is 
cognized by the Navy and Army as 
ting so important to the conduct of 
€ war—proud that we won the Army- 
avy “E” for making what we have 
ways made—only more of ’em. 


We'd like to tell you how many valves 
we are making. But the Armed Services 
wouldn’t want us to. You can guess it’s 
plenty, though, when you think that be- 
low decks of every cruiser, destroyer 
and battle wagon is a maze of piping— 
when you think of the scores of ship- 
yards turning out these fighting craft 
and cargo craft—when you think of the 
valves needed by the Army in bases, 
cantonments and ordnance plants 
throughout the country. 


You can get some idea of what this 
means when we tell you that Crane, the 
world’s largest producer of valves, has 
doubled and redoubled its capacity to 


help control the vital flow of steam and 
water, oil and gasoline—for our Navy 
and Merchant Marine. 


So, here at Crane we're proud of this 
Army-Navy “E” and assure America 
that it will help us bear down—help us 
get our end of this war job done so we 
can all get back to the jobs of peace, 


Crane Co. 
836 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Whenever you see a valve — whenever 
you turn a faucet, let it remind you of 
how much Crane flow control has con- 


tributed to the American way of life. 


RANE VALVES 


Broadcasting 
to Employees 
Speeds Output! 


Surprising increases in produc- 
tion as a result of the broadcasting 
in ic programs to 


Paging by Voice 
More Efficient! 


Employees Respond More 
Quickly 


a “MR. C. E. JONES 
Ss IS WANTED 
4 MAMEDIATELY You can now gain the double advantage of 
IN THE speedier paging and faster production with 
) ENGINEERING the new ae Pay in “4 7* de- 
v signed especially for industrial use. It broad- 
\ DEPARTMENT” casts recorded music, jmeaante. 
~ poy 2 posing ape ony or all areas 
A of any plant. Its widely adjustable, precision- 
“WE INTERRUPT built standard units can be grouped to fit 
a THE MUSIC FOR any need. Also designed 
7 A SPECIAL for quick, easy expan- 
, sion .or rearrangement. 
| MESSAGE Get details on this new 
TO ALL BELL Industrial Sound rating 
EMPLOYEES” Equipment. 
see WD 
E WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN 37 Be ' 


gerd you know about 
aheating system 


that’s easy on scarce materials? 


=< 


here 1S one eminently 


suited to war-time requirements. Recent installations show sub- 
stantial metal savings over central steam heating plants and 
distributing systems. After initial material savings, come reduced 
man-hour requirements for installation and maintenance. Last but 
not least is the daily saving of fuels—oil, gas or coal. How each 
self-activating Dravo Direct Fired Heater works; its high efficiency; 
its flexibility of installation; favorable savings over conventional 
systems are explained in Dravo booklets 505-506. 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


Dravo Building * * Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DOUBLE WHIRL 


More and smoother air energy js 
claimed from a two-way six-bladed pro. 
peller tested at the United Aircraft 
Corp.’s Connecticut plant. Mounted 
on coaxial shafts (driven by a single 
engine), the three-bladed units turn in 
opposite directions to remove torque 
reaction, while the rear unit recovers 
and puts to work the rotational energy 
from the slip stream of the front. 


automatic electrical control switch 
which relieves all cables of strain in the 
event that one breaks. 

No. 214—Micrometer chock block fix- 
ture for leveling the beds of engines, 
fans, and other equipment during in- 
stallation on board ship. When GC. L. 
Heden of Moore Dry Dock Co. made 
the suggestion, it is doubtful that he 
sensed its broad application in other 
fields of industry. 

No. 232—Method of milling cross 
shaft levers suggested by Carlton Jones 
of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. (see 
illustration, page 76). 

No. 262—Device to facilitate the in- 
spection of shells. George K. Smith, Jr, 
of Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. sug- 
gests ball casters instead of the conven- 
tional rollers on a gravity conveyor to 
permit shells not only to be rolled for- 
ward but also to be rolled around. 

No. 372—Proposal to preserve a sam- 
ple of each different job done on a screw 
machine. Harry Conant of Submarine 
Signal Co. suggested that approximately 
an inch of rod stock be left on the end 
of each sample, enough to fit in the 
chuck or collet, to aid future set-ups of 
the same part on the same machine. 

e International Aspect—All the forego- 
ing suggestions and many more have 


| been forwarded to England through the 


British Supply Council of North Amer- 
ica. Next step contemplated by Wat 
Production Drive Headquarters is to 
make them available to Canada—and 
possibly to other Allies, including Russia. 
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HIS YEAR, to avoid adding to the already heavy 
war-time burden of the postal services, we are not 
mailing our customary annual report to Guardian policy- 
holders, but are using this publication instead to place 
before you important Company highlights for 1942. 


Two years ago, in my report to you, I said: 


“It is my conviction that the life insurance industry 

jill make a substantial contribution to our national 
jefense and national security . . . Just as in normal 
times, 80 in periods of crisis life insurance will continue 
o provide food and clothing, shelter and education, 
protection for those who need it most. And in addition 
to providing this individual and family sécurity, the 
jollars paid in to companies will be loaned to govern- 
‘ment and to industry to help produce that defense 
which this country unitedly demands.” 

Your Company’s operations in 1942, as in 1941, were 

directed to those ends as follows: 


PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN FAMILIES 
Continuing the steady flow of benefits to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries started in 1860, The Guardian paid out last 
year $9,830,000 because of claims arising from deaths among 
our policyholders, here at home and in our Nation’s armed 
forces, and in benefits to living policyholders. 


INVESTMENTS FOR VICTORY 

Investments in U. S. Government Bonds by your Company 
in 1942 showed a net increase of $9,258,000, bringing our total 
holdings of such securities to a new record high of $27,064,000. 
These funds loaned to our Government in 1942, together with 
$2,595,000 used to purchase bonds of our neighbor, Canada, 
aggregated 84% of all life insurance premiums paid to The 
Guardian last year. 

In addition to this direct contribution to the financing of 
the war, your Company invested $5,852,000 in mortgages in 
defense areas, mainly to alleviate critical housing shortages 
for essential war workers. 

Total assets of The Guardian rose in 1942 to $165,703,000, 
an increase of $8,986,000. 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN 
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ACCUMULATIONS FOR FUTURE NEEDS 

Life insurance has always constituted both a strong bulwark 
of protection for dependents and a ready means of accumu- 
lating funds for future spending. 

Total insurance in force with The Guardian increased by 
$13,517,000 during 1942 to a new record high mark of $529,- 
167,000. This provision for the future made by our policy- 
holders represents a vital contribution to the high morale with 
which they and their families face the future. 

As security for the future payment of all claims arising 
under these policies, your Company maintains legal reserves 
in the amount of $145,463,000. As additional security, the 
Company has Surplus Funds in the amount of $7,002,000— 
$705,000 more than a year ago. 


CONTRIBUTION TO OUR ARMED FORCES 
The Guardian’s contribution to the Nation’s armed forces 
amounted at the end of the year to 43% of all the men under 
age 45 employed in our Home Office organization and 36% 
of those in our Field organization. 


OF THEIR OWN FREE WILL 

100% of The Guardian’s Home Office personnel have pledged 
regular purchase of War Bonds through Salary Deductions 
every payday. In addition, Guardian Fieldmen participated 
fully in the sale of War Bonds to the public through establish- 
ment of Salary Deduction Plans in industries. 

War Stamps are on sale in all Guardian Agencies and a 
highly creditable total has been sold in this way, and all our 
associates, both in the Field and at the Home Office, have 
cooperated fully in all Civilian Defense and Red Cross Blood 
Donor activities. 

* * 

These are, in brief, some of the ways in which your Com- 
pany, during 1942, has endeavored to fulfill its twofold re- 
sponsibility—cooperating with our Government in waging a 
victorious war and maintaining unimpaired that essential 
protection of American families which is an integral part of 
our war aim. 

This report is not designed as a financial statement. A copy 
of the financial statement may be had from any Guardian Office. 
JAMES A MCLAIN, President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York City 


FAMILIES 


8 3 YEARS 
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"The enormous striking power of America’s eager, 
fighting planes comes largely from the amazing 
accuracy of their hundreds of precision parts. 

Prominent among these parts are the smooth 
rolling Hyatt bearings into which we build great 
capacity while holding them true to required pre- 
cision tolerances. 

Ranging from hyper-quality large engine crank- 
shaft bearings to relatively smaller super-smooth 
bearings for superchargers, Hyatt precision prod- 
ucts faithfully serve the nation through the air- 
craft industry. 

But, aviation is not the only field in which Hyatts 
are battling the Axis. Their proved performance 
under battle conditions in tanks, guns, ships and 
trucks . . . their round-the-clock operation in fac- 
tories, on farms and railways, all reflect the many 
advantages of their high precision manufacture. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


"\NEW PRODUCTS 


ne 


| Metal Washer 


When a patented endless mc 1] bg} 
in the new Tumbl-Spray Meta! \Vas. 
ing Machine moves from front ' | bac 
it tumbles metal parts over an: oye 
exposing all their surfaces to p werfy 
cleansing sprays. When the mo ion o 
the belt is reversed, the parts ar. deliy. 


ered automatically from the same front 
opening of the machine through which 
they were charged. 

Since every metal cleaning job } 
likely to call for special consideratio: 
American Foundry Equipment Co 
Mishawaka, Ind., is prepared to enginee: 
the outfit for various cleansing 
quences, such as a simple wash and 
rinse, Or a more complicated wash, rins¢ 
and compressed-air blow-off for the te 
moval of excess moisture—with or with- 
out full automatic control. Units can 
| be heated with steam, gas, or electricity 


Insulation Holders 


“Batsys” are stiff strips of fireproof, 
rotproof material, manufactured 


Insulators Supply Co., Stanton Ave., 
Cincinnati, for holding rock wool, glass 
fiber, flameproofed cotton, and othe! 
batted insulating materials securely in 
side a wall. The new holders are self 
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adjusting to 16-in. or 24-in. centers 0! 
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WORKERS 


Millions 


Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan: 

Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 


Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 

But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


Save wht 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 


BUSINESS WEEK 


THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
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@ Safe arrival at destination of all 
types of products, depth bombs, 
planes, munitions, food, etc., products 
which the boys are depending on 
—demand containers that provide 
adequate protection against rough 
handling and extreme weather con- 
ditions. 


General Boxes comply with speci- 
fications set up by Government au- 
thorities for overseas and overland 
shipments. They are designed to meet 
specific shipping problems. Steel bind- 
ing wires give these containers the 
extra strength required for the ex- 
tremely tough conditions of overseas 
travel. 


General Boxes conserve man-hours 

+ . Occupy minimum space in ships, 
trucks, trains and on the shipping 
room floor. Tare weight is cut to a 
minimum while handling is greatly 
facilitated. If you have overseas ship- 
ping problems, write us. General Box 
engineers have had extensive experi- 
ence in helping war products shippers 
meet Government packing specifica- 
tions. 


For manufacturers of war products: General Heavy 

Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed Wooden BOXES and 

CRATES ¢ For Domestic Service: Corrugated BOXES 

and Wood Cleated Fibreboard CRATES © Discontin- 

ved for the Duration: Generalite and Nailed Strapped 
BEVERAGE CASES. 


GENERAL 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box C y, Inc.: Houston, Dallas 
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intermediates. They go up quickly, tak- 
ing only a couple of nails—one at each 
end, 


Welding Control 


Using a conventional foot control 
furnished with an arc welding machine, 
a welder has to keep his right foot in one 
place while he stretches along the seams 
and joints of his work. With the new 
“Lincontrol” strapped to his foot and 
connected to the machine with a long 


flexible cable, he can do his job without 
gymnastics. 

Although the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, developed the control espe- 
cially for aircraft welding, it promises 
to expedite and improve the welding of 
light-gage metals in a variety of fields. 
When the welder presses it down, he 
increases the amount of current flowing 
to the weld, somewhat after the manner 
of an automobile accelerator pedal. 
When he relieves the pressure, the flow 
of current diminishes. Because he has 
full control, he can adjust his arc at any 
time, improving the quality of penetra- 
tion and fusion, reducing the danger of 


| welds burning through. 


| Two Building Materials 


From the plants of Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Corp., 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 
are coming two new noncritical building 
materials: Bestwall Gypsum Exterior 
Board and Certain-teed Gypsum Lami- 
nated Roof Decking. The board, which 
has a fireproof core of gypsum and a 
weather-resistant surface of asphalt 
roofing, is produced in panels 24 in. 
wide, 4 and 1 in. thick, in 8, 9, and 10 
ft. lengths, in all standard colors plus 
11 camouflage colors and black. 

The roof decking has the same width 
and lengths, but two different thick- 
nesses: 14 in. with tongue-and-groove 
edges; 2 in. with ship-lap edges. It has a 
similar gypsum core but is finished in 
black on the topside, ready for the ap- 
plication of baling materials, and ivory 
on the underside for high light reflec- 
tivity. 


Frozen Precisicn 


Use of refrigeration ang 
air conditioning spreads widely 
as war plants seek humidity 
and temperature control. 


When household refrigerat’r pp 
duction was stopped in April, 1° +2, the 
outlook was bleak for the smal cr pp. 
ducers. The manufacturing skill. finap. 
cial standing, and engineering talent o 
the big makers foreshadowed ear!y tums 
to big war contracts, but the smal firms 
had little in prospect. Little, that js 
until it was found that armament pro. 
duction is immeasurably speeded and 
improved by industrial refrigeration. 

e Temperatures and Tolerances—A; ; 
result, several score manufezcturer 
small and large alike, have been buy 
and will continue to be. It’s the stoy 
of insistence on close tolerances fo; 
much armament production. Out of 
this need have been born scores of new 
metal-working processes involving te. 
frigeration and air conditioning. Cov. 
ing augments the use of cutting 

seasons metals, shrink-fits parts, provide: 
test cabinets, speeds spot welding, and 
does dozens of other industrial chores 

Aircraft parts plants, for example, 
must have uniform temperatures to in- 
sure complete interchangeability 
parts. Temperature changes in produc- 
tion and gage rooms could well change 
dimensions 0.0005 of an inch in some 
specifications, enough to destroy inter- 
changeability accuracy. 
© Standards for Gage Rooms—The gov- 
ernment has set up a standard temperi- 
ture of 68 deg. F. and relative humidity 
of 50% for gage rooms; refrigeration 
apparatus aplenty is needed to hold the 
standards. 

Similar applications hold true for aug- 

mented synthetic rubber output. Re- 
cently material was rejected because too 
much moisture was being absorbed from 
the air, forming blisters. Constant tem- 
perature refrigeration solved the prob- 
lem. The synthetic rubber program, 
incidentally, requires some 30,000 ton: 
of refrigeration capacity. 
@ Storing Aluminum Rivets—Aluminum 
rivets were formerly driven soon after 
forming, because they “aged” and be- 
came too hard to drive. Now they are 
stored in low-temperature compart: 
ments where they retain necessary sott 
ness. 


Blast furnaces in steel mills are being 


air conditioned to control moisture con- 
tent and increase output. Air condition- 
ing holds humidity low in powder 
plants. 

@ Help in Cutting—Use of coolants for 
machine tools is strictly a war baby 


Continuous operation of such equip- 
ment raises cutting oil temperature, te 
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“| DLE TIME” on machines like these slows 
up war production. Don’t keep them waiting 
for an antiquated production control system. 
Step up your factory paper work—with the 
help of Mimeograph equipment. 


nge Read how a large manufacturer of heavy 
ome industrial equipment stepped up his pro- 
duction and efficiency by reducing five paper 
work functions to one writing—with the 
Mimeograph duplicator. 


‘hen a manufacturer of heavy industrial equipment 
the witched to war work on a mass production “straight 

ine” basis, he found himself entangled in a real problem 
ug- fpf production control. 


His old paper work system—based on multiple carbon 
1m Meopies—couldn’t take it. ““Travelers’”’ smeared and 
m- blurred, time cards had to be handwritten, productive 
))- Htime was wasted because instructions were not clear. 


nM lhe government was requesting maximum output. 
he paper work system needed a complete overhauling. 
m he turned to the Mimeograph duplicator. 


Now five paper work functions are performed in a sin- 
gle writing on a Mimeograph brand stencil sheet: 


manufacturing and routing sheet, 
material requisition, 

shop ‘‘traveler,’’ 

time cards, and 

; cost analysis. 


With up to 500 production orders every day in this plant, 
the new “one-writing” system has already made impor- 
tant savings in productive time. 


r. One Writing Performs 
" Five Paper Work Functions 


In addition, the clean-cut, black-on-white copy pro- 
duced by Mimeograph equipment makes for easier, surer 
reading ... provides permanent copies .. . cuts down 
errors, spoilage, misdirected shipments. 


The Mimeograph distributor in your community is 
familiar with problems of factory paper work. He can 
help you speed up production through duplication. Call 
him—or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Once hit, men are twice shy. Even if your tool operator doesn't fall, even if 
the foreman misses a wrenched back or an inspector escapes a cut hand, they'll 
all take it easy next time—and fear makes output suffer. 


This war has produced an utterly different safety product. Speedi-Dri has 
become standard in hundreds of busy shops and plants because it is the first 
fire-proof, skid-proof absorbent for removing grease and oil from floors. Not 
only does this dry cleaner end expensive and sloppy washing, not only does 
scattering Speedi-Dri save up to 50% of cleaning costs, it actually draws out 
old deposits, renewing wood and concrete floors without scratching them. And 
as it works, it maintains a truly non-skid, fire-proof, light-colored surface. 


Protect your production schedules and trained employees with thin-spreading 
Speedi-Dri. Reduce your cleaning costs and insurance rates with Speedi-Dri. 
Save shoes, tools, floors, and safety records with low-cost Speedi-Dri. There 
is no substitute. A letter will bring a generous sample, and the story of how 
to end production-slips. 


gpeED URI \O 


NT 
oil AND GREASE ABSORBE 


% Pat. Pending 


Midwest and South 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Eastern Supplier 
REFINERS LUBRICATING CO. 
New York City 


West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO 
Menlo Park, Calif 
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SUB-ZERO SHRINK 


Condensed chill is misty liquid x 
trogen (410 deg. F. below zero) wy 
by General Electric Co. engineers; 
shrink steel punch parts. Contractig 
allows a diameter clearance of slight 
less than 0.002 of an inch—enough 
slip on a tungsten carbide cylind: 
the two parts fitting tightly when i 
shrunken section warms and expai 


ducing necessary viscosity. Oil circu 
are being cooled today, increasing sat 
factory work, reducing scrap, maintai 
ing tolerances. 

Standard past practice has been to { 
parts by heating the female membe: 
but now the trend is to shrink the i: 
part by cooling. This eliminates t 
oxidation hazard and reduces finish 1 
chining. Shrink-fitting is applied in sx 
cial refrigeration units maintain 
temperatures as low as 90 below zer 
@ New Test for Shells—Shells are shock 
tested by cooling to 40 below, moving 
instantly into boiling water tanks, the 
returning to the subzero chambe 
Strains, stresses, and defects show 
by this method better than by 
previously used, it is said. 

Some aircraft companies are cool 
welder tips with a below-freezing 
ant, hardening the electrode and putting 
more current into the work than is po 
sible with a heated rod. 


MORE SMOKE, LESS CLEANE 


Because the armed forces of 
United Nations require more and | 
smoke screens to conceal their n 
ments, dry cleaners are having to £ 
along with less and less nonflamma)é 
dry-cleaning fluid. Explanation: Smo 
screens are dense clouds of zinc chlon¢ 
made by dousing finely divided metals 
zinc with hexachlorethane. According 
to du Pont, hexachlorethane is ma 
from perchlorethylene, one of the n0 
flammable dry cleaners. 


a+ 
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Here’s the “heaviest one-piece shipment ever made 
by rail,” according to the road that transported this 
490,000 pound all-welded refinery bubble tower. 
Nearly 100 feet in length, it required two special 
16-wheel flat cars. Because it is over 13 feet in dia- 
meter, the railroad took the precaution of a special 
check-up to be sure it would pass through tunnels 
and bridges along the route. 

It is now producing vital petroleum products for 
our nation at war and also provides evidence of 
Combustion Engineering’s exceptional facilities for 
the fabrication of heavy carbon and alloy steel vessels. 

These facilities, in addition to producing such 
vessels, are now turning out a vast number of boilers 


¥ BUNDLE EVER SHIPPED BY RAIL! 


for ships and war production industries. But they 
will be ready to take a big part in supplying post- 
war American industry with modern steam generat- 
ing equipment and all types of pressure vessels. 


stoker-fired boilers of less than 50 horse- 
power to the largest power station units. 


A-T11 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


COMPANY, INC. * 200 MADISON AVENUE «+ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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We Dont Gope Blinilly When 
Meanwuny Vikuable Slovwd 


P Guid. Me 


Now, more than ever, indus- 
trialists realize the importance 
of having accurate measure- 
ments of their stored liquids 
available at all times. 
LIQUIDOMETER Tank Gauges insure true, con- 
venient, hazard-free, 100% automatic readings. 
No pumps, valves, or auxiliary units required to 
read thom. Models are available so that readings 
can be taken remotely from or directly at the tank. 
Remote reading types utilize balanced hydraulic 
transmission system which pletely 

sates for temperature variations ‘on communicat- 
ing tubing. Accuracy unaffected by specific 
gravity of tank liquid. Approved for gauging 
hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries and similar groups. 
Models available to auto- 
matically control pumps, 
motors, signals or other 
devices for maintaining 
minimum or maximum 
liquid levels. 


Write for complete 
details 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
"FLY BLIND” 


Reliable prop- 
erty facts expe- 
dite the solution 
of renegotiation 


problems. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


TANI 
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Unions’ Demand 


Labor policy committees 
will meet next week to stake 
claims to general pay hikes. 


OES is worried. 


The Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion held its breath this week—waiting 
for the other shoe to drop. Already 
farm bloc demands for boosted parity 
levels were threatening to push the cost 


| of living index up 13% (BW—Jan.16 


’43,p7). Now labor is formulating wage 
demands that won’t get the congres- 
sional support that farmers can count on 
but will be backed solidly by unions 
whose members man the war plants. 
@ Demands Due Next Week—How 
much of a jolt inflation control may 
expect to get from wage demands is not 
yet apparent. By next week, when the 
C.1.0.’s executive board and the wage 
policy committees of several big unions 
meet, OES will know approximately 
how much labor is asking. In the un- 
varying tradition of collective bargain- 
ing, this will be more than the unions 
expect to get. 

In pushing new wage demands, labor 
will center its attack on the National 


WELDER’S WALL CHART 


At a Pittsburgh trade training center, 
the South Vocational High School, 
the first group of women to take up 
welding is getting its preliminary in- 


War Labor Board’s so-called | +t). ¢ 
formula. ‘That provides in 
15% above the Jan. 1, 194] 
(BW —Jul.25’42,p80). 
@ Figures vs. NWLB Fo: 
vanced by NWLB as a soluti 
year's Little Steel wage dis ut 
formula was clearly an instri nent ; 
compensating labor for the 
crease in the cost of living that 
curred between Jan., 1941 snd \, 
1942. Except when other pre.sing 
considerations impinged, the | ttle §» 
formula has been NWLB’s preceg 
in handling all wage controve:sic 
The unions claim the fo: 
recognizing no increase in pr 
May, 1942, has frozen wa; 
prices have continued to rise. In 
port of their contention that wig 
must go up, they add the following § 
ures: , the amount living 
ready have risen above the Little Sty 
formula’s base; 6%, the amount Prent 
Brown says will be the Icast that 0} 
can expect as an increase in living 
for 1943; 13%, the increase that fx 
demands would entail; and 
minimum that a predicted fede: 
sales tax this year might add to the 
of living. 
@Two Cases Watched — Thicrefo; 
unions contend they can’t tie up wag 
in contracts for another year witho 


iula~ 


= or 
IZ 


struction from the new “Ready Rett 
ence Welder’s Guide Chart,” 
four wall-type instruction sheets pi 
pared by A. M. Byers for an industria 
refresher course on welding, ‘laut 
cutting, plate and pipe bending. 
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Food Clothing Rent 

tHe Sf Augus', 1939. 93.5 100.3 104.3 
Case Dec, 1940... 97.3 101.6 104.9 
1) fan, i941*.. 97.8 100.7 105.0 
December ... 113.1 114.8 108.2 
vula-lanuary, 1942 116.2 116.1 108.4 
1 for] 116.8 119.0 108.6 
ite “BMarch ....-. 118.6 123.6 108.9 
—— 119.6 126.5 109.2 
Tl 1216 126.2 109.9 
rH | 123.2 125.3 108.5 
that Guy .. 124.6 125.3 108.0 
id \; August +. 126.1 125.2 108.0 
sing y September <2. 2008 125.8 108.0 
ttle SemOctober ..... 129.6 125.9 108.0 
rece November ... 131.1 125.9 108.0 
sies, December ... 132.7 125.9 108.0 


hat’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 
* Base month of NW LB’s “Little Steel” formula. 


Fuel, Ice, House Total 
& Elec- Fur- Cost of 
tricity nishings Misc. Living 
97.5 100.6 100.4 98.6 
100.7 100.4 101.8 100.7 

100.8 100.1 101.9 100.8 

104.1 116.8 107.7 110.5 

104.3 118.2 108.5 112.0 

104.4 119.7 109.4 112.9 

104.5 121.2 110.1 114.3 

104.3 121.9 110.6 115.1 

104.9 122.2 110.9 116.0 

105.0 122.3 110.9 116.4 

106.3 122.8 111.1 117.0 

106.2 123.0 111.1 117.5 

106.2 123.6 111.4 117.8 

106.2 123.7 111.8 119.0 

106.2 123.9 112.7 119.8 

106.3 124.1 112.8 120.4 


king some provision for a nearly 30% 
sease in prices that can be expected. 
wo big cases which together in- 
lve more than 250,000 workers— 
hicago meat packing and West Coast 
craft manufacturing—are now await- 
> NWLB action. In both, board 
mels that made preliminary findings 
¢ recommended increases that pierce 
e Little Steel ceiling. OES is hope- 
that final board judgments over- 
e the panels and hold to the formula. 
Strikes May Decide—The unions how- 
er are girding for a fight on any form 
wage control that doesn’t cover in- 
sed living costs. Within the last 
might, “spontaneous” strikes for 
ther wages have occurred all over the 
Actually they have been as spon- 
heous as a rubber tree sprouting in 
mnsylyania, and there will be more. 
DES Director James F. Byrnes may 
p labor leadership apart, but un- 
s he can control the price of meat in 
ck markets, he will reminded by 
PB Chief Donald Nelson that it takes 
ore than a formula to get production 
of a struck plant. 


ION CONTROL PROPOSED 


Arigid labor-contro] measure is before 
conservative, overwhelmingly Repub- 
an Colorado General Assembly. It 
buld compel all labor unions to incor- 
tate, would forbid secondary and mass 
tketing and sympathetic strikes, would 
mpel annual reports, secret ballots in 
tion elections and strikes—with sev- 
able ballots for each plant or division— 
ould forbid union contributions to po- 
ical parties, and would subject union 
embers both jointly and severally to 
it for injury suffered through illegal 
ork stoppage. No discharge could 
t disputed unless given for union 
embership or activity. Colorado’s in- 
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dustrial commission would be judge of 
“arbitrary or excessive” initiation fees or 
dues, which are forbidden, and would 
have broad powers to make rules. Violat- 
ing the incorporation section could cost 
each union—or member—$100 to $500 


fine; violating the general provisions, | . 


$50 to $100; for succeeding offenses, 
$100 to $500, 


Minerals Boss 


Demand of metal mines 
met by WPB’s appointment of 
Howard Young to coordinate all 
mineral resources. 


Even while Western nonferrous 

metal mine operators, at Denver late 
last week, were demanding a mining co- 
ordinator, WPB appointed one in the 
person of Howard Young, president of 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. of 
St. Louis, who’ll head a new mineral 
resources coordinating division. 
@ Operators Skeptical—It was time, the 
metal men say. The Denver meeting, 
under auspices of the Colorado Mining 
Assn., was one long denunciation of 
confused, too-little-too-late government 
efforts to help the operators supply raw 
material for war. J. R. McCusker, re- 
gional director of the War Manpower 
Commission, said that 2,000,000 to 2,- 
500,000 men would be released for 
mining by spring when they have fin- 
ished building camps and factories. But 
operators sat on their hands. They'd 
heard it before. 

Since September, WMC and later 
the new Nonferrous Metals Commis- 
sion based at Denver have been trying 
to plug manpower leaks, with little 
luck. WMC forbade metal miners to 
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BREAK UP 
THE JAM 


with... 
HUNTER, 


OPYIST 


COPIES ANYTHING TYPED, PRINTED, 
DRAWN, PHOTOGRAPHED—IN A FLASH! 


War-time drafting rooms count on this No. 
1 assistant to speed vitally needed designs 
to the shop . . . engineering and legal de- 
partments rely on Electro-Copyist to rush 
the countless copies of specifications, pri- 
ority extensions, contracts necessary in to- 
day's high-pressure work... general offices 
across the country save hours with this 
simple, photo-exact duplication method. 
Don’t let your department bog down when 
Electro-Copyist can solve your problems! 

COPYIST can’t make a mistake ...clear, 
sharp copies acceptable for government 
contracts can be made in a hurry ... and 
yet it’s so simple an office boy can work 
it. There are no lenses, no focussing — and 
no darkroom -necessary. All sizes and 
models to meet your requirements. Send for 
our big new folder showing how COPYIST 
saves time and money in all sorts of paper- 
work! Write today! 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 
y —. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. ¥ 


LIFT TYPE 


SPEED WAR PRODUCTION BY 

MOVING NEEDED MATERIALS 

FASTER, EASIER AND WITH 
LESS MANPOWER 


Get more productive hours from your man- 
power and equipment by using Salsbury 
Turret Trucks for moving materials within 
your plant. One man can do the work of 
three, machines are kept humming, produc- 
tion climbs, and material handling costs go 
down! ... Fast, sturdy and powerful, these 
low-cost industrial power trucks are available 
in three models—lift, cargo and tractor. Each 
is designed to handle your specific materials 
transportation most efficiently and economi- 
cally. Write Dept. T-41 for illustrated bulle- 
tin and prices.... Manufactured and distrib- 
uted by Nutting Truck and Caster Company, 
Faribault, Minnesota, under license of Sals- 
bury Corporation, Los Angeles. 


SALSBURY 


turret trucks 
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Maybe you ut 


| fo wail 


There is such a variety of Prudential policies and 
premium plans that often a man who investigates 


is surprised to find he can afford NOW the life 


insurance he needs for family protection. 


Ask any Prudential agent 
for particulars 


. 5 ! 
LONG MAN HOURS 
NIGHT & DAY BRAIN 
WORK END PRODUCT Te 
AHEAD OF SCHEDULE! 


Out of gruelling tasks in the past have 
come hard, tough brain muscles, as well 
as high-tempered bodies. “Get the job 
done — fast!” has resulted in Ziebarth 
Construction being called in on an ever- 
widening list of heavy-construction jobs: 
high-tension steel power lines, electrical 


FRITZ ZIEBARTH © B13 West Esther Street * Long 
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sub-stations, airport lighting, personnel 
shelters, railroad signal installations, 
telegraph lines, sewage plants, water 
supply, pumping plants. If you need 
proven - in - the - crucible - of - experience 


| NECESSITY FOSTERS ANOTHR 


| Problems arising daily from conver. 
| sion difficulties plus labor and tool 
| shortages are being ironed out by pro. 
| duction experts. An example is the 
| clever use of a Black & Decker nut 
| runner to check sideplay and chatter 
| in nut blocks and screw shaft assem. 
| blies. Once a tedious hand job, the 
| inspection has been speeded from 3) 
sets a day to 15 or more an hour. 


change work without a certificate from 
the U. S. Employment Service (BW- 
Sep.12’42,p7). But thousands of miners 
looking for better jobs were able to for- 
get they were ever miners, and war-plant 
employers haven’t probed too deeply. 
@ Checks Proposed—To check this, gov- 
ernment men, operators, and labor lead- 
ers meeting recently at Denver (BW- 
Jan.30’43,p76) recommended (1) closer 
checks on past employment of men ask- 
ing for war-plant work, (2) that the in- 
dustry prepare manning tables showing 
just what men are needed, (3) that local 
draft boards be instructed to reclassify 
“flagrant absentees” (page 34), and (4) 
that all work harder to tell miners how 
badly the fighting men need metals. 
Also, the National Housing Agency 
is building $6,000,000 of housing units 
at mines; and $l]-a-day increases in 
wages have been granted to 10,000 
miners at Butte and 1,350 in Idaho's 
Coeur D’Alene region. 
@ Indians Enrolled—Still there aren't 
enough men. Navajo Indians, ranch- 
ers, and a few women are being en 


listed, especially in the Southwest. 
Other moves: Reconstruction fF 

nance Corp. has cut interest on mining 

loans from 6% to 4%; the price struc 


| ture has been altered by WPB, OPA, 


and Metals Reserve Co. to allow oper 
tors to get premium prices for more of 
their output. 
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NANCE 
ans to Watch 


More and more banks are 
ing into the financing of 
nts receivable; rates are 
tive but its tricky. 


kers who are feeling the squeeze 
, interest rates and shrinking vol- 
in their commercial loan depart- 
. may find consolation in a new 
on accounts receivable financing, 
hed by the National Bureau of 
omic Research. According to the 
w’s figures, banks have established 
selves solidly in the field of re- 
les financing during the last ten 
In volume of business, they now 
second only to the factoring houses. 
w They Stand—Although it’s pretty 


sd at the size of the bureau’s 
bates. In 1941, commercial banks 
ced open accounts totaling about 
000,000. Factoring companies had 
ume of about $1,150,000,000 and 
ercial finance companies handled 
$536,000,000. 
comparison with other bank loans, 
ables financing looks insignificant. 
ntagewise it represents only about 
of total loans and discounts. But 
account financing is a high-yicld 
ess from a banking standpoint. 
tive rates average around 8% or 
pnd may run as high as 20%. Even 
ing for losses and relatively high 
of operation, a yield like that looks 
to bankers who want something to 
the low rates (2% at the maxi- 
) on their portfolios of government 
bom for Growth—Moreover, receiv- 
financing is a growing business 
room for almost unlimited expan- 
One commercial finance company 
ates that in ordinary times open 
mt sales in this country exceed 
00,000,000 a year. Of this, only a 
over $2,500,000,000 is now sold 
edged against loans. 
tceivables financing is tricky, how- 
and banks will have to watch their 
as they branch out into the field. 
one thing, a good many conserva- 
companies still think there is some- 
E disreptuable about hocking their 
vables, Banks have found that a 
Mf their most willing customers are 
credit risks who can’t get working 
al any other way. This doesn’t mat- 
t the customer has high-grade re- 
bles to sell, but it often means 
the bank’s margin of safety is less 
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ally known that banks have been | 
imenting with loans against re- | 
bles, a good many bankers will be | 


Here a month...and 
I’m still in a muddle! 


“MR. JACKSON, I have to spend more time running around asking questions than I do at 
my work. It was easy for Mr. Brown. He knew all the details.” Jane’s remark opened the 
boss’s eyes. Many jobs had been going haywire lately . . . because too much had been 
depending on word-of-mouth instructions. So Mr. Jackson called in his printer .. . 


MR. JACKSON, the Hammermill slogan, 
‘Paper remembers so you can forget,’ is 
truer today than ever. Here’s a book to help 
you put that rule into practice with up-to- 
date printed forms, Forms that tell what is 
to be done and who is to do it. 


COLORED FORMS speed work. Color match- 
ing, to produce the right shade of paper for 
these forms, calls for the skill born of long 
experience. Beater Engineer Richard Kohler, 
trained through 18 years at Hammermill, 
has that skill. 


: $ ? f po 
Sccece cece Kee eee eee eee ee 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW-2-6 
Please send “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “How to Design a Business Form.” 
If you use an office duplicator, check kind: [] stencil; [) gelatin; [ spirit. 


__Position 
(Please attach to your company letterhead) 


Name 


MONTGOMERY 
ELEVATORS 
a part of 


Today, building plans prepared 
for immediate construction 
are for the most part related 


FUTURE PLANS 
sty 
Wy 
¥ ‘; 
- to war—the science of destruc- 
tion. When building restric- 


tions are relaxed at the end of this conflict 
and we again start building for constructive 
rather than destructive purposes, new proj- 
ects of all types will be required. Perma- 
nent satisfactory passenger 
and freight elevator service 
can best Se assured by the use 
of Montgomery equipment. 
The evidence — 72% of the 
Montgomery Elevators sold 
» fo in 1941 were for previous 
satisfied customers. 28% 
were for new customers. Complete Eleva- 
tor Planning Service available on request. 


4 


huy WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


MONTGOMERY 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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THE MARKETS 


Dow theorists had a hard time this 
week in spite of the fact that the market 
answered their prayer for guidance with 
a clean cut bull signal. On Monday, the 
rail average finally groped its way up to 
a new recovery high, confirming the 
steady rise of the industrials. Volume 
bounced over the 1,000,000 share mark 
for the fourth time in a week. 
® Hypothetical Victory? — For chartists, 
this was a textbook example of a go sig- 
nal, but once the market got its green 
light, it didn’t seem to know how to act. 
On Tuesday, prices shuffled around aim- 
lessly with only fractional changes in the 
averages. Wednesday news from the 
Solomons was contradictory, and the 
market promptly slipped away from its 
tops. About all the chartists got was 
technical confirmation of the long-term 
upward trend, and technical confirma- 
tion is a poor substitute for cash profit. 

Chartists had no monopoly on unhap- 
egy however. A lot of investors have 

een counting on a near-term setback, 
and they are getting more and more an- 
noyed as the averages creep along close 
to their recovery highs. Many traders 
who shook out their portfolios for year- 
end tax purposes expected to reinstate at 
bargain — in the traditional January 
slump. is year there wasn’t any Janu- 
ary slump. Now the boys who banked 
on quick reinstatement are getting jumpy. 
© Backlog of Buying—Incidentally, these 
gaps in investment portfolios will furnish 
the market with a nice cushion of buy- 
ing power if the setback comes any time 
soon. As soon as prices drop below 
December levels, reinstatement demand 
will start showing up. There’s no way of 
estimating its strength, but some traders 
think it will be enough to offset any 
moderate selling pressure. 

Outside the stock market, Wall Street 


found little to interest it this we { 
usual, speculators in reorganizatio 
waited eagerly for the Supreme C 
hand down a decision on one 
pending reorganization cases. A 
usual, the decision day passed wit! ut ; 
tuling. 

@ Wrist Slap for SEC—One ca. did 
cause mild rejoicing in the Street, hoy. 
ever. By a four-to-three vote, the Cour | 
knocked down an order of the Sec :ritic 
and Exchange Commission pen. |izing 
officials of the Federal Water Service | 
Corp. for purchasing preferred stock jn | 
the company while it was going throug! 
reorganization. 

Although technically SEC got a spank. 
ing, the case doesn’t give its opponent 
much satisfaction. For one thing, the 
split vote shows that at least three of 
the justices think the commission’s order 
was within bounds. Moreover, the mo. 
jority opinion explicitly okayed SEC 
authority to make general rules g 
ing insider deals. Reason for reversal ir 
this case was that the commission had 
entered a specific order without first set- 
ting up the broad rule, 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ag 
Stocks 
Industrial ...105.9 104.5 100.1 889 
Railroad .... 31.3 30.7 29.5 28. 
Utility ..... 404 39.1 366 34.9 
Bonds 
Industrial ...115.7 115.7 115.9 107.7 
Railroad .... 91.8 91.2 87.7 88 
J are 111.0 110.6 110.1 105 
U. S. Govt..109.6 109.6 109.6 1098 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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on its regular business. It takes | 
yl appraising to finance a big vol- 
of receivables and be safe. 

\: Bes Need Watching—Banks have 
vil) BB discovered that ning costs can 
but of hand and eat up all the profit 
pans against open accounts. Usual 
dure is to draw up a standing con- 
with the customer and then make 

did Mnces to him as he sends in new re- 
pbles. Under this sort of arrange- 
t, bookkeeping and supervision costs 
high. Unless the bank is careful 
t its cost accounting, it can carry 
receivables department at a_ loss 
hout realizing it. 
e question of recourse is another 
nble spot. Almost all banks do their 
ivables financing on a non-notifica- 
basis, which means that they deal 
, with the customer who sells them 
‘accounts. Instead of notifying the 
tor and collecting direct, they retain 
-...° |fMBourse against the seller. This pro- 
_.) ... [Bore works out nicely with customers 
o don’t want it known that they have 
d their receivables. In some states, 
vever, the non-notification buyer has 
come after other creditors if his cus- 
ner goes bankrupt. 


op Compromise 
Robert R. Young effects 
stlement with bondholders’ 


id junior securities. 


for I One of the bitterest fights in railroad 
¢ lMorganization history apparently has 
ded in an armistice. Last week end 

e Stedman committee, representing 
tnior bondholders of the Missouri Pa- 
fic system, and Robert R. Young, 
uyer of the old Van Sweringen em- 
ie and champion of the junior obliga- 
bons because that’s where his money is, 
‘ nounced that they had agreed on a 

ompromise reorganization plan. For 
e first time since 1933, when Mop 
tumbled into Section 77 bankruptcy, 
ts chances of getting out of the courts 
em to be brightening. 
Objectors May Appear—Final dis- 
: harge is still a long way off, of course. 
Details of the plan aren’t public yet, 
but it’s hard to believe that any re- 
organization scheme could get the sup- 
port of all security holders. Other pro- 
ective committees may consider the 
new compromise just as objectionable 
as Young thought the Stedman plan 
(BW—Feb.7’42,p82). 

But if Young and Stedman have 
really buried the hatchet, the biggest 
obstacle to reorganization will be out 
of the way. Problem then will be work- 
ing out a detailed plan. 
¢A Plum Worth Splitting—Simplifying 
the job is the fact that Mop now has 
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pmmittee which is expected to 


When letters 


cost more than Bread! 


In England in the early 1800's, 
the postal service was far from 
efficient, and very costly. Prepaid 
letters were rare; the custom was 
to collect postage from the person 
addressed. With common wages a 
shilling and sixpence per day, the 
poor man often could not pay the 
shilling postage charge, turned the 
letter back to the carrier. Families 
living within a few miles of 
each other could not afford 
the luxury of a letter. 

The rich fared no better. 

One man paid eleven pounds 
postage for a packet of papers 
which could have gone by coach for 
a shilling. So after much demand 


and many petitions, Parliament | 


passed the penny postage bill in 
1839, and the English post office 


Pitney-Bowes POSTAGE METER CO. 


Branches in principal cities. Cf. 


phone directory. In 


Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. ° 


1452 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


began to be a real public service. 
Accustomed as we are to the 
finest postal service in the world, 
we forget that in times like these 
- » « with the demands of war, 
shortages of men and equipment, 
our own Post Office requires more 
careful cooperation... Tie your 
letters in bundles, faced up. Mail 
early and often. Avoid the day-end 
peak. Also, try to meet train 


VICTORY) chedules. And help the Post 
BUY; Office help you! 
paves Today, all our facilities are 


in war production. But as the 
world’s largest manufacturer 
of Postage Meters, and the origina- 
tors of Metered Mail, Pitney-Bowes 
offers all its experience in handling 
and expediting your mail. 
Call any of our offices. 


Canada: 
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a cash account of roughly $70,0.  \,99) 
which explains why the Stedma: con, 
mittee was at last willing to c :p, 
mise. With that much cash in t! so 
senior bondholders can afford ‘o }, 
generous. By the same token the, 
would find it hard to hold the un; 
obligations to the plan they work d oy 
when the road was on its back. 


PROXY FIGHT SPONSOR:D 


After a succession of false stari .. co. 
poration executives are finally unde, 
way with their campaign again:t the 
i? regulation adopted last Decem. 

by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. So far, however, there 
hasn’t been a sound from the hal 
dozen big companies that organized a 
fight two weeks ago and then decided to 
back down at the last minute (B\- 
Jan.30’43,p85). 

Carrying the ball this time is the 
Commerce and Industry Assn. of New 
York, which has just circularized con. 
gressmen with a protest charging that 
SEC has exceeded its legal authority. 
| Ordinarily a single protest to Congress 
| wouldn’t have much significance, but 
in this case it marks the first time that 
executives either individually or collec- 
tively have done anything about the 
galling new rules except swear at them 
off the record. 

Although corporations are still walk- 
ing softly, they are pleased with con- 
gressional reaction to the proxy rules, 
Senator Chan Gurney of South Dakota 
has already introduced a bill that would 
suspend SEC’s control over proxy solici- 
tations during wartime. Several other 
congressmen want a showdown on the 
whole question of defining and limiting 
the commission’s authority. 


30-COUNT INDICTMENT 


Federal attorneys wrote another post- 
script this week to the story of Hanson 
& Hanson, an over-the-counter house 
charged with rigging the market for 
Wisconsin Central bonds last spring 
(BW—Oct.3’42,p78). Taking up where 
the New York state attorney general's 
office left off, they brought Arnold R. 
Hanson, Sven Wellmer Hanson, and 
John W. Hession, the firm’s former spe- 
cialist, into court on a 30-count indict- 
ment charging violation of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act. 

Formal indictment ends the govern- 
ment’s investigation of the curious be- 
havior of Wisconsin Central 4’s, which 
rose from 9 in January to 35 in June and 
then suddenly dropped back to 16. Ac- 
cording to the charges, Hanson & Han- 
son boosted the price by circulating the 
rumor that Canadian Pacific plauned to 
buy up the bonds at 65. As soon as 
Canadian Pacific announced that it 
wasn’t interested, the price broke, and 
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buyers took a 20-point loss. 
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man I know writes as follows. His 
- is so pertinent to the need for 
pping up war production, vividly 
hlighted by Capt. Rickenbacker, that 
‘int it here in full: 


obe Deutschmann is a manufacturer 
lectrical condensers, whose entire out- 
is now being used by the armed forces 
jcilitate radio reception under exacting 
itions. His plant is located in Canton, 
;. a town of about 5,000. Tobe, em- 
ing 900 people, is the largest industry 
town. The company has had its share 
ubor difficulties, but throughout them 
his attitude has always been to try to 
e somehow with the one object of ob- 
ing greater production. 
ecently something happened which he 
ediately recognized as an opportunity 
further his war objective of increasing 
Juction. Three men from Canton, all 
mer employees of his, were reported as 
ed, wounded or missing. The story of 
casualties is in itself a dramatic one, 
two of the men were brothers and one 
killed while trying to save the life of 
wounded brother. The third man is re- 
ed missing in the Philippines. 

his brought the war home to Canton 
to Tobe. So he gathered all 900 of his 
plovees, told them what had happened, 
asked them all to sign a pledge com- 
ting them to increased effort on their 
y jobs. Every one in the plant signed 
‘latest reports show that production 
taken a tremendous spurt. Tobe has 
» asked the War Department that Allen 
cy, the wounded man, be assigned to 
‘plant as a Morale Officer to help 
p production at high levels. 
Ihe pledge signed by the employees he 
oduced in facsimile and ran in full pages 
the Boston newspapers, along with pic- 
-s of the three men involved and a Roll 
Honor of the thirty-eight Deutschmann 
ployees now in the armed forces. 

cite this as being of interest perhaps 
other manufacturers who are trying to 
g home to their people what they can 
to increase output in the interest of 
dy victory. 
* & & 


. H. Sternbergh, of American Die 
Tool Co. of Reading, Pa., writes as 
lows: 


n your December 19th issue, you sug- 
ted that other readers might offer some 
dence relative to the depreciation of spare 
s. Now I haven’t got exactly what you 
pect but, nevertheless, feel that it may 
of interest to consider what has been 

practice. 
H endeavor to get and keep four good 
ts on my wheels and to carry, as a spare, 
ire which I no longer feel satisfied to use 
larly on the wheels but which is, never- 
tless, good enough to bring me in, when, 
rarely and yet occasionally does happen, 
t trouble catches me on the road. Since 
ave followed this practice, I have not 
Ss far felt any spare tire depreciation. 
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In this connection, I should like to add 
that the way in which tire and gas ration- 
ing has been handled, has made a very 
poor impression upon me. It has just failed 
to ring true. 


In the first place, the automobile is a | 


time-saving device and to cut down speed 
limits, sacrifices time and man power, which 
I feel is still more important than tires. 
I doubt, too, that it saves anything like 
the advertised amount of rubber. So I sus- 
pect it must cover something foreign. 

Next, every Tom, Dick, and Harry, hav- 
ing tires, has been permitted to use them 
irrespective of real needs. Had the need 
been real, tires should have been taken 
from some to serve others. No amount of 
hocus-pocus can improve our tire or gas 
situation. 

x oe * 


The following from Frank Henry 
Selden of Lundys Lane, Pa.: 


The article “Women Now” in the Janu- 
ary 9th issue interests me very much as I 
have had considerable experience in teach- 
ing shopwork to young women. That they 
can do as well as young men has been 
proven beyond question. 

The very important fact to which I 
wish to call your attention is that the 
woman who is very highly talented for in- 
dustrial work is likely to be slow, timid, and 
even bungling at first. She wants to see 
all around the job before proceeding. 
Present methods of selecting and teaching 
are apt to discard such unusual talent. 
Patience and understanding will utilize 
such persons for the most difficult tasks. 


I have a great deal of sympathy for such | 
persons as I have made remarkable work- | 


men of them after they had become thor- 
oughly discouraged and convinced that 
they had no ability for mechanical work. 
May this experience lead others to be more 
helpful to these very valuable workers, 


* * * 


Extract from letter from Roger L. 
Bracken, Export Manager, Millers Falls 
Co., Greenfield, Mass.: 


In spite of the fact that the Board of 
Economic Warfare have committed them- 
selves, as well as other Washington author- 
ities, to the economic development of the 
Western Hemisphere markets it is un- 
fortunate that, nll of the heavy de- 
mand apparently for the armed forces, we 
are unable to do much for any of our old 
friends to the south of us. 

We are getting rejections of 60% or 
more of our applications for priority ratings 


and licenses and this does not help matters . 


any, particularly when it is a known fact 
that tools are a basic commodity and must 
be shipped if a country is to exist. If we 
could only get through enough to take care 
of a skeleton organization or requirement 
down there it would be helpful but ap- 
parently the powers that be in Washington 
are unable to carry through many of the 
verbal promises which our country’s execu- 
tives are frequently extending to our South 
American neighbors. W.C. 


@ You will find in this Bulletin a 
wealth of information about the 
control of industrial dusts. 


Uncontrolled dusts cause waste 
in spoilage, loss in efficiency of 
worker because of dangerous or 
unhealthful conditions, high plant 
maintenance, decrease in produc- 
tion, loss of materials which in 
certain industries have substan- 
tial reclaim value. 


Specializing in this field for over 
40 years, Sly Engineers have 
solved the dust problems of 57 
industries suppressing and col- 
lecting 111 kinds of dust. They 
have been doing this longer than 
anyone else. 

This experience is at your dis- 
posal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
tell us about your dust problem 
so that we may write you fully. 
Sly Dust Control is not expensive. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue « Cleveland, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Sctcutifie 
DUST CONTROL 
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THE TREND 


TAXES—Il. A RETOOLING PROBLEM 


Sometime within the next few months Congress will 
come to grips with the problem of writing a tax program 
that is really deflationary. The first big question is 
whether congressmen will be able to reconcile them- 
selves to the idea of cutting down consumer buying 
power regardless of how much it hurts (BW —Jan.30'43, 
p92). Assuming that they get over that hurdle, the next 
problem will be to decide what methods of levying and 
collecting taxes will do the job effectively. 


® At this point, Congress will come up against the fact 
that our present tax machinery isn’t capable of putting a 
deflationary program into effect. Boosting rates and cut- 
ting exemptions won't make it raise $50,000,000,000 
(the goal set in President Roosevelt’s budget message) 
any more than putting 2,000 horsepower motors on the 
Wright brothers’ original flying machine would convert 
it into a modern bomber. To implement a deflationary 
program we must redesign our tax system so that it will 
manage the extra load. 

This isn’t a matter of equity and ethics. It’s a question 
of tax mechanics. The simple fact is that the methods 
we used to scrape up $5,000,000,000 or so in prewar years 
will break down if we try to make them raise $50,000,- 
000,000. 

Actually our methods of assessing and collecting taxes 
can be called a system by courtesy only. They are a 
hodgepodge, an assortment of individual levies, adopted 
at different times, based on different and often conflict- 
ing theories. They follow no integrated plan because 
Congress never had before it a comprehensive blueprint 
for a tax system. Each new set of taxmakers simply took 
what they had inherited and tacked on whatever they 
needed to raise the amount they wanted. 


® Our tax machinery began to assume its present form 
in 1913 when the income tax act went into effect. In 30 
years of haphazard evolution it has become a three- 
cornered structure resting almost entirely on individual 
income taxes, corporate income taxes, and excises. 
Estimates for fiscal 1944 break down its yield like this: 


Yield % of total 
Direct taxes on individuals...... $13,750,600,000 38.8 
Direct taxes on corporations... ... 14,915,000,000 42.1 
SON NR se aa cals wk wae 6 ae 3,915,380,000 11.1 
Employment taxes (social security) —_1,982,200,000 5.6 
REI RET Vane Pee moe 843,515,000 2.4 
NOD rr ee re 35,406,695 ,000 


To congressmen looking for a place to raise $16,000,- 
000,000 worth of deflationary taxes this table presents a 
discouraging picture. Apparently the high-grade ore is 
pretty well played out. Raising additional income will 
take a lot of painful pick and shovel work. 

Corporate taxes, biggest single money-maker in our 
system, are close to their ceilings. The excess profits tax 
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now stands at 90%, the combined normal and s: rtay 
40%. There’s no room left for any big boost in 1 ites, 
The same thing goes for excises if we stick to og 
policy of levying them only on luxury articles. ‘xcisg 
now blanket the field of nonessentials, and rates arg 
about as high as they can go without strangling trag 
Broadening the base would bring additional yie!d, } 
our excise system can’t expand much more withoy 
becoming a general sales tax, and Congress hasn't y 
brought itself to accept the sales tax. 
That leaves individual income taxes, the third leg of 
the tripod that supports our present tax system. 7 heoret 
ically, the income tax is the ideal method of drain ing off 
consumer buying power, but as we administer it, ther 
are definite limits to its usefulness. Supporters of the 
Rum plan have rung the changes on the difficulties that 
arise from the one-year lag in collection. That is only ond 
of the trouble spots. As it stands now, the income ta 
law isn’t flexible enough to adapt itself to the high rate 
we need. It makes no provision for fixed obligations- 
insurance, payments on mortgages, debts. Its specific 
exemptions and allowances for dependents bear no tele 
tion to the costs they are supposed to reflect. Hence, as 
rates go up, hardship cases multiply until they set a 
practical ceiling on collections. 
Moreover, in the lower income brackets our collection 
machinery is too cumbersome to apply the income tar 
eficiently. With some 40,000,000 taxpayers making 
returns this year on the income tax and Victory tax, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue cannot possibly check up on 
them all. Many individuals with a taxable income wil 
never report it. The only way to get at them is through 
collection at the source. 


® Remodeling the income tax system will provide at least 
a partial answer to the problem of designing a deflation 
ary tax program. Collection at the source and a flexible 
set of exemptions would open the way for a rate schedule 
stiffer than anything we could take under the present 
system. But it’s too much to expect that income taxation 
alone can do the job. Raising $16,000,000,000 in addi 
tional revenue would mean more than doubling the 
present yield of all personal taxes (including the Victory 
tax and estate levies). 

It’s obvious that, after it has done what it can with 
our present system, Congress will have to find the answer 
to its problem among the various proposals for wartime 
taxation—the spendings tax, forced savings, gross income 
taxes. Otherwise, its painful attempt to write a deflation 
ary program will be a waste of time. 

(This is the second of a series of Trends on the critical 
tax problems now confronting Congress and the nation. 
Others will appear in subsequent issues.) 
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